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Editorial 





COVER REPRINTS. 

Over 140 pictures of plants have 
appeared on the front cover of this 
magazine in the past few years. In- 
quiries have been received from time 
to time about reprinting them in some 
sort of book form. As it stems about 
time that this should be undertaken, 
the editor invites advice as to the 
most useful style. 

For a loose-leaf binder, one picture 
might be shown on a sheet, with the 
cover illustration comments printed 
on the reverse side. This would make 
possible additions in the binder from 
year to year. Inexpensive ring bind- 
ers might be employed for groups of 
shrubs or trees or evergreens or 
vines, so that nurserymen or their 
salesmen might exhibit them to 
clients. For persons who want one 
complete permanent set for their own 
reference, a somewhat more ex- 
pensive leather binder might be pro- 
vided. If this suggestion is most 
practical, additional cover illustra- 
tions would be reprinted about once 
a year at small cost for addition in 
the binders. 

Another scheme would be to print 
in booklet form, like the magazine, 
but with a stiff paper binding, a 
series of shrubs, a series of trees, a 
series of evergreens, etc., perhaps 
with the comments on facing page, 
instead of the reverse. First cost of 
such booklets would be less, but addi- 
tion to the series would be at greater 
intervals, and a complete index as 
further booklets appeared would be 
less easy. 

Will you write the editor in what 
style the reprints would best serve 
your purpose, whether you would use 
one or a number of copies, and what 
would be a suitable price? 

If you have other ideas, please 
offer them now. Write a letter to the 
editor, or just a post card if you're 
busy. But please let us know what 
you would like. 





THE new Texas law increases the 
load limit on trucks from 7,000 to 
38,000 pounds. Earlier in the year 
the Tennessee state limit was increased 
from 24,000 to 30,000. 





The Mirror of the Trade 





KEEP ’EM THINKING OF YOU. 
When a discussion of advertising 
turns to a consistent, continuous, 
year-around program, many nursery- 
men are likely to respond with ex- 
the Irishman’s about re- 
pairing his roof. In the busy spring 
and autumn nurseryman 
is too occupied with making deliveries 
to think about advertising and doesn’t 
want it then; at other seasons he 
doesn’t see the advertising 
when he cannot make deliveries. 
There is a certain similarity be- 
tween nurserymen’s position and the 
present situation of manufacturers 
of machine tools and other products 
so necessary for defense production 
that their prospective output is sold 
up for months to come. Those manu- 
facturers are thinking about the ad- 
program they have carried 


cuses like 


Seasons, a 


use of 


vertising 
in normal times, and from their dis- 
cussion of the problem has come an 
answer, expressed in the following 
paragraphs from a talk by the official 
of a large machine tool company, 
worth reading by others whose sales 
fluctuate widely from season to sea- 
son or year to year: 

“Any company which is to endure, 
any company which lays its plans 
over a long period of years, knows 
that while today is important, sur- 
vival is always a matter of tomorrow. 
And when you study the history of 
any company that has survived over 
the years, through thick and thin, 
you find that this company has been 
succe two respects, first, in 
maintaining quality of product, and 


ssful in 


second, in maintaining human rela- 
tionships. 
“Goods are not bought and sold 


by adding machines. They are bought 
and sold by people. Human 
tionships are the foundation for all 
business relationships. And adver- 
tising and selling are methods of 
maintaining human relationships. 

“Can a business which is filled to 
capacity today afford to neglect the 
human relationships upon which it 
must depend for its business of to- 
morrow? 

“First, let's consider advertising. Of 
course if advertising is to be viewed 
merely as a stimulus to sales, it might 
seem quite logical for a company to 


rela- 


discontinue advertising at a time 
when a backlog of orders taxes the 
capacity of a company’s plant 

“But the moment advertising is 
viewed in its broader 
means of maintaining contact with 
people, a means of sustaining human 
relationships—it becomes evident that 
there remains a real job for advertis- 
ing to do. 


sense—as a 


“Since poll promotion is in 
uch a period unnecessa ry, forget this 
angle. Certainly pes is no need 


to send a prospect a series of direct- 
mail pieces extolling the advantage of 
your artes when you couldn't 
make delivery of the product if he 
should want it. Neither would there 
be any object in continuing the prod- 
uct promotion type of copy in maga- 
zine advertising. 

“There are plenty of other things 
to talk about. Remember, once you 
conceive of advertising as a means 
of retaining contacts with customers 
an@ friends, you can talk about prac- 
tically anything you choose which 
may be of interest to those customers 
and friends. 

“Your purpose, remember, is to 
keep these people thinking in the 
right way about your company. 

“First of all, you want to be sure 
that they don’t forget you. You 
want to make certain that whenever 
a situation arises, in their businesses, 
which involves a product of the type 
made by your company, customers 
and prospects will always think 
your company first. 

“This is vital 
how great may be the rush of orders 
today, tomorrow will be a different 
story.” 


-because no matter 


THE annual exhibition of the 
American Peony Society will be held 
in codperation with the Syracuse flow- 
er festival, June 20 and 21, in the 


horticultural building at the New 
York state fairgrounds, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


JAPANESE beetle administrative 
instructions were modified May 1 by 
supplement 4 to B. E. P. Q. 499, cov- 
ering federal regulations as to lead 
arsenate treatment of potting soil, sotl 
in and around coldframes and hee 
ing-in areas and the treatment of 
plants before digging. 
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Diagnosis of Insect Injury 


Before a medical doctor can pre- 
scribe intelligently for a disease, it 
is universally recognized that he 
make a correct diagnosis of the cause 
of the ailment. His first step in the 
treatment is to identify the organism 
or cause responsible for the trouble. 
Then and only then can he draw on 
his store of knowledge and prescribe 
what should be done to remedy the 
condition. A similar situation exists 
in the control of insect pests. First 
identify the species of insect, second 
study its life history and habits, par- 
ticularly as related to control meas- 
ures, and then determine what con- 
trol measures are best adapted to the 
species of insect and the existing 
conditions. 

One’s first reaction might be, all 
that is necessary is to know whether 
the insect is eating the plant tissues, 
in which case use an arsenate of lead 
spray, or whether it is sucking out 
the plant juices, in which case use a 
contact spray, such as nicotine and 
soap. Most of the problems of insect 
control, however, are not nearly so 
simple. It is necessary to know the 
name of the insect (scientific and 
common), in order to look up the 
available information on its life his- 
tory, its habits and the methods of 
controlling it. 

Just how can insects and their 
injury to plant or animal products be 
identified? Broadly speaking, there 
are two methods. One is used by 
the trained systematist, in which the 
morphological structures on the in- 
sect’s body are used in describing it 
and in constructing keys for identifi- 
cation. These structural characters 
are definite for different species, but 
are not readily observed except to 
the trained specialist. They are, 
therefore, not easily used by the 
layman. 

The second method of identifying 
insects is that used by many economic 
entomologists and others interested 
in insect control. It is based upon 
such things as the name of the host 
which is attacked, the character of 
the injury, the time it occurs and the 
most obvious structural characters of 
the insect. This method of insect 
identification is rapid, easy and read- 


By Clyde C. Hamilton 


Easy identification of injuri- 
ous insects is based on the host 
plant attacked, character of the 
injury and obvious structural 
characters of the insect, accord- 
ing to the method here described 
by the associate entomologist at 
the New Jersey agricultural ex- 
periment station. 





ily workable for the most common 
economic species. It can also be used 
for determining what insect may be 
causing injury even though the insect 
may not be present. 

These are a few fundamental facts 
one should know about insects to 
assist in their identification. One 


should be able to recognize the differ- 
ent stages of growth of an insect and 
some of its gross structural charac- 
ters, such as the different body 
regions, as the head, the thorax and 
the abdomen; the appendages, such 
as the antenna, the wings, the legs, 
the pseudo or false legs, and the sete 
or hairs, and the breathing openings, 
called the spiracles. Several different 
kinds of insects and some of their 
structural characters are shown in 
figure 1. 

If one knows how and has the 
proper publications it is not a difficult 
task to identify the cause of most 
insect injuries. It is relatively easy 
to distinguish between the injury 
caused by insects eating the leaf tis- 
sues, those sucking out plant juices 
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Figure 1—Examples of insects showing characteristic shapes and structure. 
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from leaves, twigs or fruit, those 
mining in the leave, or those boring 
in the stems, limbs or trunk of plants. 
However, the injury caused by many 
insects is quite specific, and when 
this is taken in conjunction with the 
host plant and the markings of the 
insect, definite characters for identifi- 
cation are available. 

For example, on elm the Japanese 
beetle feeds from the upper surface, 
eating the leaf tissues between the 
veins, and when the injury is severe 
it gives a beautiful skeletonized lace- 
like effect. The elm leaf beetle also 
feeds on the upper surface, eating 
somewhat rectangular holes about 
one-fourth inch long, while the larve 
of the elm leaf beetle feed on the 
lower leaf surface, leaving most of 
the upper surface. When severe their 
injury also gives a skeletonized lace- 
like effect. Cankerworm larve and 
similar caterpillars, when small, eat 
irregular holes in the leaves and, 
when larger and numerous, consume 
most of the leaf except the principal 
leaf veins. It is thus not too difficult 
to identify the insects eating the foli- 
age of the elm or other plants by 
associating this injury with the host 
and the markings of the insects. 

It is sometimes more difficult to 
distinguish between the injury caused 
by different sucking insects. This is 
often possible, and the following ex- 
amples distinguish between injuries 
caused by spider mites, leaf hoppers, 
lace bugs and thrips. All of these 

















Figure 2—Norway spruce gall aphid. 
Note short, pineapple-shaped galls. 


pests feed on the plant juices, result- 
ing in injury to the chlorophyll and 
a loss of the green color. The gen- 
eral pattern of this type of injury, 
together with the characteristic mark- 
ings of the insect, makes identifica- 
tion possible. Since many insects are 
limited in their feeding to specific 
hosts, identification of the group and 
of the species of insect may be made. 

Spider mites are usually found on 
the lower surface of the leaf, feeding 
rather generally over the entire area 
or sometimes most heavily along the 
principal veins. Their injury shows 
on the upper surface of deciduous 
leaves as a fine, rather uniform, 
grayish-green stippling, which often 
turns brown in heavy infestation or 
late in the season. On the lower 
surface of the leaf usually may be 
found the small, four-legged mites, 
their small, round and usually reddish 
eggs, or the white, glistening empty 
eggshells and sometimes considerable 
fine webbing. 

Leaf hoppers also feed on the lower 
surface of the leaves. Their injury 
shows on the upper surface of older 
leaves as grayish-green discolored 
specks, which are somewhat larger 
and coarser than those caused by 
spider mites. The injury is rather 
general over the leaves. On the lower 
surface may be found the usually 
light-colored, slender, active insects, 
not more than one-eighth inch long 
when grown, or the white cast skins 
of the young. 

Lace bugs also feed principally on 
the lower surface of the leaves, usu- 
ally in groups, so that their injury 
shows on the upper surface in more 
spotty areas than that of spider mites 
or leaf hoppers. On the lower sur- 
face may be found the flat insects, 
not more than one-eighth inch long 
and with lacelike wings, the young 
spiny nymphs, their cast skins or 
black spots of excrement voided by 
the nymphs or adults. 

Thrips may feéd on the upper or 
lower leaf surface. They rupture the 
surface and suck or lap up the plant 
juices. The injured places take on a 
whitish, glistening appearance, caused 
by the air in the injured and empty 
plant cells. Superficially, thrips injury 
somewhat resembles that caused by 
leaf hoppers or lace bugs, but close 
examination with a lens will show 
the ruptured plant cells. Their feed- 
ing is often in spots, and usually 
there are small, black spots of excre- 
ment on the injured areas. Thrips 
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Figure 3—Blue spruce gall aphid. Note 
the long gall shape. 


are less than one-eighth inch long, 
slender, pointed at both ends and 
moderately active. 


Those insects that feed on a num- 
ber of different kinds of plants are 
more dificult to identify than are 
those that feed on only one or two 
kinds of plants. For example, the 
Japanese - beetle and cankerworms 
feed on most of the common decidu- 
ous shade trees, while the elm leaf 
beetle feeds only on elm. The com: 
mon name “elm leaf beetle” naturally 
indicates that it is a pest of elm, while 
the names “Japanese beetle” and 
“cankerworms” do not indicate the 
particular host. In the case of these 
general feeders it may be necessary 
to look up the insects attacking sev 
eral of the possible host plants before 
an identification and description of 
the insect can be found. The subject 
index of any publication should be 
used freely in identifying insects and 
their injury. Good illustrations of 
the insect and its injury are also 
useful and often tell more than a 
whole paragraph of descriptive mat 
ter. For example, the injury of the 
two species of spruce gall aphids, 
Adelges abietis Kalt., occurring prin 
cipally on the Norway spruce, and 
Adelges cooleyi Crt., attacking prin 
cipally the Colorado blue spruce, 
may be easily distinguished by the 
shape of the gall-like growths, as 
illustrated in figures 2 and 3. The 
first is shaped somewhat like a pine’ 
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apple and is but little longer than 
broad, while the second is from two 
to three times as long as broad. 
Examples illustrating the charac- 
teristic injury of different species of 
insects might be continued indefi- 
nitely. The writer has used the 
method of insect identification just 
discussed for a number of years in 
classes in economic entomology and 
before groups of nurserymen, shade 
tree sprayers and gardeners and finds 
that it is entirely practical and usu- 
ally intensely interesting to the 
students. The identification of the 
insect and its injury is merely a means 
to find out the control measures and 
should be made as easy as possible. 





WHITE-FRINGED BEETLE. 


According to the eighth revision 
of B. E. P. Q. 485, effective May 1, 
nursery stock and other plants which 
are free from soil, when sanitation 
practices are maintained to the satis- 
faction of the inspector, may be 
moved interstate from regulated parts 
of Mobile county, Ala.; Escambia 
county, Fla., and the parishes of East 
Baton Rouge, Jefferson, Plaquemines, 
Saint Bernard and Orleans, including 
the city of New Orleans, in Louisi- 
ana. Under the modification of the 
federal regulations, certification re- 
quirements on such stock are waived 
until February 1, 1942. Plants with 
soil attached remain under restriction. 





NEW YORK PROMOTIONS. 


Announcements of promotions at 
the New York state college of agri- 
culture, at Ithaca, include that of Dr. 
D. S. Welch to professor of plant 
pathology and forest pathologist in 
the station. He has been in charge of 
investigations of the Dutch elm dis- 
ease since the college of agriculture 
started the work in 1933-34. 

Leo A. Muckle becomes professor 
in extension service. He is assistant 
state leader of county agricultural 
agents. 

Among the advancements from as- 
sistant professor to associate professor 
is that of Joseph P. Porter in the de- 
partment of ornamental horticulture. 

The title of Robert T. Clausen, 
assistant professor of botany, was 
changed to professor of botany in 
the Bailey Hortorium, while that of 
George H. M. Lawrence was changed 
to assistant professor of botany and 
horticulture in the Bailey Hortorium. 





RICHARD P. WHITE, 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
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GROW FOR GOVERNMENT. 
With the A. A. N. news-letter for 


May 1 members received a mimeo- 
graphed copy of a letter from August 
E. Miller, chief of the regional nurs- 
ery division of the soil conservation 
service, Dayton, O., inviting esti- 
mates from nurserymen as to the cost 
to the soil conservation service for 
delivery in the fall of 1941 or spring 
of 1942 of certain items of forest 
tree stock as transplants or seedlings. 
This is not a request for firm bids, 
but an exploratory inquiry as to the 
likelihood of having such stock 
grown for the service in commercial 
nurseries. The trade thus is in posi- 
tion to indicate its interest in produc- 
ing stock of the type grown in some 
government nurseries. 

Commenting in the newsletter on 
this letter of inquiry, Secretary Rich- 
ard P. White makes this statement 
to members: 

“For three years we have been 
complaining energetically against 
government nurseries. Last year the 
A. A. N. obtained authorization in 
Congress for the S. C. S. and other 
agencies to contract for not more 
than three years in advance with 
commercial nurseries. The soil con- 
servation service is making use of 
this contractual authority and wishes 
to extend its use in 1941-1942. Now 
it’s up to us to deliver. 

“April 18, a mimeographed letter 
left the Dayton, O., regional office of 
the S. C. S. listing the stock it would 
like to contract for 1941-1942, for 
use in Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Ohio. The stock may 
be grown within limitations in the 
following states: Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia 
and West Virginia. The grades speci- 
fied are A. A. N. grades. 

“If interested in bidding, com- 
municate at once with A. E. Miller, 
chief, regional nursery division, soil 
conservation service, Dayton, O. If 
interested in bidding on 1942-1943 


requirements, but not on 1941-1942, 
write to the same address and make 
this fact known. Quantities needed 
for fall 1941 and spring 1942 deliv- 
eries are relatively small and may be 
met out of existing stocks. A total of 
1,960,000 are called for in the fol- 
lowing species: Jack pine, shortleaf 
pine, pitch pine, loblolly pine, black 
locust and bald cypress, mostly 1 or 
2-year seedlings. 

“If sufficient interest is expressed, 
it is the intention of the S. C. S. to 
obtain bids leading to the develop- 
ment of contracts. A performance 
bond is required in all contracts. This 
will eliminate bids from subsidized 
state nurseries, as it has been our ex- 
perience up to this time that a state 
or any agency thereof is unable to 
execute a performance bond. 

“Now is the time to indicate your 
interest in producing this stock on 
government contract. We have made 
contracts possible. Will the nursery 
trade now deliver, or have we been 
barking up the wrong tree?” 





NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


The following plant patents were 
issued April 29, according to Rumm- 
ler, Rummler & Davis, Chicago pat- 
ent lawyers: 


No. 463. Carnation plant. Philip J. 
Goebel, Des Peres, Mo. A new and dis- 
tinct variety of carnation plant charac- 
terized particularly by its stout, heavy 
stems; its large, thick, bulging buds, and 
its very large full-petaled, high-centered 
blooms, having a uniform brilliant scarlet- 
red to spectrum-red color which it retains 
regardless of weather conditions. 

No. 464. Rose plant. Frederick H 
Howard, Montebello, Cal. A new and 
distinct variety of hybrid tea rose plant, 
characterized particularly by its strong 
growth; its handsome leathery foliage; its 
bud of good long-pointed form, and its 
blooms, having a loose high-centered 
form and petals with wavy and notched 
edges and a distinctive combination of 
colors from geranium pink to Capucine 
orange. 

No. 465. Shasta daisy. Horace P. Read, 
Brundall, near Norwich, England, assignor 
to the Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa. 
A new and distinct variety of Shasta daisy 
characterized as to novelty by the color of 
its foliage and the large-size, fully double 
form of bloom borne on single stout stems, 
said flower being white in color, tinged 
at the center with light green until mature, 
when said green disappears. 
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Landseape Planning and Planting 


In last month's article we noted 
that landscape planning was based 
upon the idea of rendering services 
to a client, that it entails a complete 
study of the entire property in the 
light of the client's needs and de- 
sires, that it is the establishment of 
a sensible and comprehensive program 
for the development and planting 
of the land. 

The main idea back of landscap- 
ing is not to sell plants, but first to 
educate, then to sell ideas and finally 
to sell service. The landscape man’s 
primary object is to convince Mr. 
Average Citizen that the complete 
home landscaping idea has merit and 
value. If a plan can be made for 
him and if he can be persuaded to 
work toward its fulfillment, doing a 
little each season, the ultimate goal 
will be achieved. Think what that 
would mean to the nursery indus- 
try! It would result in repeat or- 
ders, and good orders. Moreover, 
such jobs completed would provide 
the industry with its best advertising. 
Let one such job be done in a com- 
munity and we shall soon find neigh- 
bors following the example. 

The nurseryman has not succeeded 
in bringing the complete home land- 
scaping idea to full realization largely 
because he sells plants. He sells these 
from catalogues which portray in- 
dividual items. As a result, an or- 
der is received. You open an envel- 
ope and read, “One lilac, one hy- 
drangea, one dozen barberry.” Now, 
enough of these small orders are 
good, and there are some folks that 
nothing would ever induce to pur- 
chase more than that amount, but it is 
my opinion that in seven cases out of 
ten, the right man who knows his 
business could sell a landscape plan 
and the idea of a complete home 
landscape. To sell a plan we must 
know how to make one; so here be- 
gins our serious study. The first 
phase of this consideration will deal 
with what we commonly call unit 
areas. 

The outdoor development of the 
greater majority of private properties 
is similar to the designing of a resi- 
dence by an architect and is ap- 
proached from much the same angle. 


Copyright, 1941, by Joseph P. Porter. 


By Joseph P. Porter 


II. UNIT AREAS. 


Second of a series of monthly 
articles on the application of 
landscape architecture to the 
property of Mr. Average Citi- 
zen, by the professor of land- 
scape design in the department 
of horticulture at Cornell Uni- 
versity, discusses the treatment 


of unit areas. 





An architect starts with a definite 
list of his client’s needs and require- 
ments. These vary somewhat with 
the individual and the situation, but 
there are certain things that usually 
appear and these can be grouped into 
three major divisions. Perhaps the 


idea is best illustrated by a compari- 
son given in tabular form. 
Division House Yard 


1. Public area Entrance hall Front yard 
Living room Sometimes a 


side yard 
2. Service area Kitchen Driveway and 
Bathrooms _ turncourt 
Cellar Laundry yard 
Vegetable gar- 
den 
3. Private area Study Back yard with 
Bedrooms its lawn, gar- 
Dining room dens, terraces, 
etc. 
These three divisions are called 


the major unit areas. The three ma- 
jor unit areas may be subdivided into 
a variety and variable number of 
minor unit areas. Thus, the public 
area may be partially divided into two 
sections, the front lawn and a side 
lawn. The service area may be 














Figure 1—Back of this plant barrier is the recreation lawn shown in figure 2 below. 
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broken down into (a) garage, drive 
and turn court, (b) laundry yard, 
(c) vegetable garden, or anything else 
as required in some specific instance. 
The private area may be resolved into 
(a) living-area terrace, (b) private 
lawn, (c) formal perennial flower 
garden, (d) naturalistic garden, (e) 
picnic and recreational area and 
many others. 

Subdivision of the public area is 
seldom of any great importance and 
will require no special comment. But 
on most problems, with the excep- 
tion of the smallest-size properties, 
both the service area and, more par- 
ticularly, the private area will be re- 
solved into several minor units. The 
number of these, their size and the 
degree of development intensity will 
depend upon several factors, some 
of the more important being the de- 
sires of the client, the number of 
people concerned who will use the 
area, the opportunities of the land 
situation, the size of the property and 
financial or maintenance limitations. 

Now, there are certain principles 
of design that hold true for both 
the major and minor unit areas. You 
will note that each has its own spe- 
cialized purpose or function and that 
in all cases the primary use differs. 
In some cases we find that these units 
overlap one another or, at least, are 
not distinctly separate. Within the 
house, for example, we find combina- 
tion living and dining rooms, or no 
real entrance hall, the entrance being 
into the living room. So, also, in 
landscape planning we find the drive- 
way crossing the front lawn, the 
clothes reel or posts located upon the 
private lawn and the vegetable gar- 
den combined with the flower gar- 
den. On the whole, however, the 
failure to separate unit areas in land- 
scaping is usually considered a weak- 
ness in design. We might also note 
at this time that some properties may 
not include all three of these major 
areas. Under city conditions there 
occur many situations where either 
(or both) the service area or the pub- 
lic area may be lacking. It is also 
obvious that the size or importance 





Figure 3—Pergola both separates and 
connects two unit areas. 

Figure 4—Gate connects the garden 
and service areas. 

Figure 5—lInteresting paths or steps 
through the boundary plantings may con- 
nect two gardens. 

Figure 6—An axis line, a route of cir- 
culation and the repetition of the verticle 
cedars integrate the private lawn and the 
garden areas. 
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of the areas may vary greatly with 
the property or family concerned. 

Just as the various rooms within 
the house are usually separated by 
wall barriers, so also the unit areas 
of the property need separation (see 
illustrations 1 and 2). The term unit 
area arises from the fact that each 
one is more or less a complete unit 
in itself. The architect divides the 
house into rooms by means of walls 
and then connects and relates the 
various rooms with doorways, arches, 
halls and stairs, thus bringing all the 
parts into an organized whole. The 
landscape designer produces separa- 
tion by the use of walls, fences, lat- 
ticework, hedges and shrub borders. 
Occasionally pergolas and summer- 
houses are used for this purpose. He 
then relates and ties these units to- 
gether by three methods of treatment. 

The first of these is the circulatory 
system, the route by which a person 
travels through each unit and from 
one area to another. Paths or turf 
connect through gates or openings, 
allowing easy movement from one 
unit to the next (see illustrations 4 
and 5). 

The second means is accomplished 
by the use of axis lines and view 
lines that extend from unit to unit 
(see illustration 6). Axis lines will be 
explained in a future article, but view 
lines are easily understood. Views 
from one unit to another should be 
somewhat restricted as to their extent. 
The best effects are obtained by 
rather brief glimpses or vistas 
through openings in the boundaries 
located on the circulation lines or 
over low walls or plantings placed 
between taller masses of material. 

The third means of relating areas 
is through the repetition or carry- 
over of particular items or effects 
from one to the other or through 
material or some structure that is ob- 
viously used as a common boundary 
for both areas. This suggests that 
certain species of plants, as well as 
certain plant combinations or com- 
positions, might be repeated in 
the units to be related (see il- 
lustration 6). We may note that a 
pergola or summerhouse might be 
used as a feature at the end or cor- 
ner of one area. From within the 
area it forms part of the definite 
boundary. But when one enters this 
structure he finds that views or exit 
are permitted into the adjacent sec- 
ond area. Passing through into this 
part of the property and looking back, 


the structure again is observed func- 
tioning as boundary to the second 
area (see illustration 3). Thus, har- 
mony and relationship between the 
two units are achieved. So, also, the 
carrying over of a style or the atmos- 
phere from one area to another would 
definitely blend the two and serve to 
produce unity throughout the layout. 

In designing, it is best to study 
each of these areas separately, since 
their functions and subsequent treat- 
ments will differ. We shall begin our 
study of these with a consideration 
of the public area. The design and 
planting of this unit will be explained 
in our next discussion. 





DOGWOOD CELEBRATION. 


The ceremonies dedicating the dog- 
woods of Valley Forge park to George 
Washington and his army May 10 
were, to those who know his work, no 
less a celebration for Adolf Muller, 
of the DeKalb Nurseries, Norristown, 
Pa. For years he has worked and 
spoken in behalf of the American 
native trees and especially the dog- 
wood. He is honored as a member of 
the Valley Forge park commission, the 
encampment area totaling 1,650 acres 
owned and administered by the com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. To the 
address of the day by Gov. Arthur H. 
James responses were made by gov- 
ernors of the other twelve original 
states. 

On the general committee of sixty 
for the occasion were several florists 
and nurserymen, including Louis V. 
Dorp, Charles H. Grakelow, Adolf 
Muiler and Robert Pyle. 





DREER CASE IN COURT. 


New Jersey's supreme court has 
been called upon to decide whether 
workers in nurseries are to be rated 
as engaged in agriculture under the 


state unemployment compensation 
law, and thus exempt from the act’s 
provisions. 


The issue was argued before the 
court May 7, when it was emphasized 
by counsel that three test cases 
brought by Henry A. Dreer, Inc., of 
Riverton, against the state unemploy- 
ment compensation commission and 
its review board have an important 
bearing on a business representing in- 
vestments of $18,000,000 in New 
Jersey. 

Two years ago the commission ruled 
nursery employees were agricultural 
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laborers. This ruling was reversed by 
the board of review and Dreer’s ap- 
pealed. Each appeal involved a dif- 
ferent type of work. B. J. 





QUERCUS BOREALIS 
MAXIMA (RUBRA). 


Few would question the statement 
that the oaks constitute one of our 
most useful groups of ornamental 
trees. With the exception of a few 
species, they all obtain a high rating 
in our list of deciduous plants. The 
red oak is one of the best of the 
species for ornamental planting. In 
fact, it has been spoken of as being 
the best shade tree for the eastern 
half of the United States. It is native 
in the territory from Nova Scotia 
to Florida, west to Minnesota and 
Texas. Now classified by botanists 
as Quercus borealis maxima, it often 
continues under the name of Quercus 
rubra. 

The red oak becomes a large tree 
at maturity, eighty-five to 100 feet 
or more in height, with a broad, 
round-topped head. The branches are 
not so heavy as, and more upright 
than, those of the white oak. Except 
occasionally on old trees, the bark is 
not deeply furrowed, being reddish- 
green in color on the twigs and 
smaller branches. The buds are 
glabrous except at the apex. 

The leaves are large, five to nine 
inches long, with seven to eleven 
lobes and the sinuses reaching nearly 
halfway to the middle. The leaves 
are dull or glossy green above and 
somewhat lighter-colored beneath. 
They turn a brilliant red in the 
autumn. The acorns are large with 
a shallow cup. 

The red oak is not so specific in 
its soil requirements as some of the 
other oaks. It does best in a deep, 
rich, well drained, heavy loam soil. 
It is said not to tolerate shade in its 
early stages of growth. Given these 
favorable soil conditions, it becomes 
the most rapid-growing oak and com- 
pares favorably with most of our 
best trees. Propagation is from seeds, 
which may be either fall or spring 
sown, 

The red oak makes an excellent 
tree for shade in parks or lawn. 
It may be used to better advantage 
as a shade tree on small proper- 
ties than the white oak because of 
its more upright-branching _ habit. 
It also may be used as a street tree 
in residential districts. LGC. 
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Sphagnum Prevents Damping-off Losses 


By Claude Hope, V. T. Stoutemyer and A. W. Close 


A simple method for controlling 
losses of seedlings by damping-off was 
outlined in a report to the floricultural 
section of the American Society for 
Horticultural Science when it met in 
Philadelphia December 30 to Janu- 
ary 1. By this new method, the ex- 
pense and inconvenience of soil sterili- 
zation and the uncertainty of chemical 
treatment were eliminated. If other 
horticulturists confirm the results ob- 
tained at the United States plant in- 
troduction garden at Glenn Dale, Md., 
the method should be of great value to 
home gardeners. Even professional 
growers may find it helpful to combine 
the sphagnum method with the use 
of sterilized soil. 

In the most impressive test reported, 
flats were filled with soil so badly 
infested with damping-off organisms 
that two previous sowings in it had 
been complete failures. From one-half 
of each of six flats enough soil was 
taken out to make room for a layer 
of sphagnum only one-quarter inch 
thick. In the same fashion, six other 
flats were prepared with a layer of 
sphagnum three-fourths inch thick. In 
both series, the sphagnum layers were 
in contact with the infested soil. 
Petunia seeds were sown broadcast in 
some of the flats; in others, snap- 
dragon, forget-me-not and exacum 
seeds were broadcast. The seeds were 
measured so that as many were sown 
on soil as on sphagnum in each flat. 
The seedlings were counted when 
germination was finished and again 
forty-five days after sowing. The 
seedling stands are compared by dia- 
gram on this page. In preparing this 
diagram, the best germination for 
each kind of seed was arbitrarily taken 
as 100 per cent and all the other stands 
were expressed as percentages of the 
best one. Only the seeds of Exacum 
affine germinated as well on soil as 
on sphagnum. It was not long, how- 
ever, until nearly all the seedlings on 
the soil were dead. Not a single loss 
was recorded on the sphagnum. Damp- 
ing-off did not take such a high toll 
in the other flats, but again, no losses 
were recorded on sphagnum. In every 
case, an appreciable number of seed- 
lings damped-off in the soil half of 





At the United States plant 
introduction garden, Glenn 
Dale, Md., a greater variety of 
seeds is sown each year than 
usually falls within the program 
of commercial places. It is neces- 
sary that everything be worked 
out in the simplest possible fash- 
ion, in order to save both time 
and money. The procedure de- 
scribed here by members of the 
staff is a development of the 
procedure long familiar to well 
trained nurserymen. Its success- 
ful use at the garden has at- 
tracted the favorable attention 
of many commercial visitors as 
well as scientific colleagues, 
states B. Y. Morrison, principal 
horticulturist in charge. 





the flat. In several flats, damping-off 
advanced until it reached the sphag- 
num, where it stopped just as if there 
were a barrier. 


Another test reported is of interest 
to the week-end gardener. In April 
seeds of about forty kinds of plants 
were sown in rows on a layer of 
sphagnum lying on unsterilized gar- 
den soil in flats. These flats were kept 
in a tiny unheated greenhouse that 
was attended early in the morning or 
late in the afternoons. Here it was 
cold at night and hot at midday, Any 
good gardener will recognize these as 
conditions leading up to disaster with 
seedlings. In other years, damping-off 
had taken a high proportion of seed- 
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lings, but on the sphagnum, germina- 
tion was good and the seedlings de- 
veloped rapidly. Only one tiny spot 
of damping-off appeared in a row, of 
mimulus seedlings. The spread was 
so slow that the loss was negligible. 

During the hottest period of the 
summer of 1940, seeds were sown on 
sphagnum in a coldframe. The under- 
lying soil was so infested with damp- 
ing-off organisms that a previous 
sowing had been a complete failure. 
There was a near failure on the plot 
of soil set up for comparison with 
sphagnum. On the other hand, on 
sphagnum, even in a layer one-quarter 
inch thick, there were good stands 
and no damping-off, as indicated by 
the illustration of the flats of myo- 
sotis. Flats of other seeds showed 
a more striking contrast. 

Data were given on the successful 
germination of over eighty kinds of 
seeds on sphagnum. Included among 
these were most of the common gar- 
den plants that are started in seed- 
beds and transplanted, such as azaleas, 
cabbage, celery, columbine, delphin- 
ium, forget-me-not, pansy, petunia, 
snapdragon, tomato, verbascum and 
zinnia. At the United States plant 
introduction garden, living sphagnum 
has been used in this manner for seed 
germination for over fifteen years. 
During that time, it is estimated that 
seeds of over 2,500 different species 
have been successfully started. It 
seems safe to say that any kind of 
seed may be germinated on sphagnum. 
The tests conducted in 1940 showed 
clearly that sphagnum from bales 
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Figure 1—The effect of contaminated soil and of commercial sphagnum in contact 
with contaminated soil on germination and damping-off in the greenhouse. 
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could be substituted for living sphag- 
num under the Glenn Dale condi- 
tions, thus apparently making the 
method available to all. 


The preparation of the sphagnum 
and the flats for seed sowing is sim- 
ple. Ordinary Wisconsin baled sphag- 
num has been used at Glenn Dale. It 
is rubbed through a sieve of hard- 
ware cloth of three meshes to the 
inch. In routine practice, the flat is 
filled to within one and one-half inches 
of the top with a mixture of two parts 
peat and one part sand to serve as 
a moisture-holding substratum, but 
soil or sand may be used in place of 
this mixture. If the seedlings are to 
stay in the flat for long, soil is pre- 
ferred. The loose shredded moss is 
added to fill the flat, then leveled and 
slightly firmed to bring the surface 
about one-half inch below the top. As 
a final step, the flats are well watered, 
either before or immediately after 
sowing. It is important to wet the 
sphagnum thoroughly. Sometimes a 
second watering is necessary a few 
hours later. It seems impossible to 
apply too much water at this stage, 
provided the substratum is well 
drained. Stronger seedlings are ob- 
tained if a solution of one teaspoonful 
each of potassium nitrate (saltpeter) 
and commercial superphosphate per 
gallon of water is used for the initial 
watering instead of tap water. 


The seeds are broadcast over the 
surface of the sphagnum and usually 
are not covered unless they are as 
large as pepper or scarlet sage. After 
sowing, a close-fitting pane of glass is 
laid over the flat. If the use of glass 
is inconvenient, even fine seeds may 
be given a thin cover of sphagnum, 
but in this case the flats require closer 
attention in watering. Until germina- 
tion, the flats are protected from direct 
sunlight. As the seedlings develop, 
air is admitted gradually. Usually, if 
the sphagnum is thoroughly wet in 
the beginning, no more water is re- 
quired until some days after germina- 
tion. It is well to note that it is diff- 
cult to detect excessive drying by the 
appearance of the sphagnum. At the 
present time, it seems safer to over- 
water than to underwater, but any 
experienced grower should have no 
difficulty on this score. If the seeds 
are covered with sphagnum, there 
need be no fear of packing; the 
sphagnum remains open and loose for 
a long period. 


Usually at Glenn Dale, seedlings 
are pricked off within two weeks of 
germination by merely lifting them 
out of the sphagnum. It is surprising 
how easily the entire roots of even 
large seedlings may be pulled from 
the moss without injury. If one 
wishes, the seedlings may be held in 
the flats without harm until large 
enough to transplant to the garden, 
provided they are properly spaced and 
nutrients are supplied. Transplanting 
will be made easier if there is a thicker 
layer of sphagnum on the seed flat. 





RHODE ISLAND LABOR LAW. 


Another state law mill ceased grind- 
ing without passage of proposed state 
wage-hour legislation when such a 
measure was allowed to die as the 
1941 session of the Rhode Island leg- 
islature reached adjournment May 1. 


Although rejecting the wage-hour 
proposal, the Rhode Island lawmakers 
gave final approval in the closing 
hours of the session to a bill creating 
a state labor relations board and pre- 
scribing fair labor standards for work- 
ers in Rhode Island intrastate enter- 
prise. The board will consist of three 
members, representing labor, industry 
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and the public, to be named by the 
governor with senate approval. Mem- 
bers will receive $25 a day for not 
more than 40 days’ service annually. 
The right of employees to organize and 
bargain collectively is affirmed, and 
unfair labor practices are defined. 


B. J. 


BIDS for planting the roadside im- 
provement project of the Lexington- 
Frankfort road from the Yarnallton 
road to the Midway road will be 
received by the department of high- 
ways, Frankfort, Ky., until 10 a. m., 
May 23. The plan calls for 1,410 
honeysuckles, 345 miscellaneous 
plants, 38,363 square yards of blue- 
grass sod and a quantity of grass 
and clover seeds. 


RECORDS of nursery inspection 
in New York state for 1940 indicate 
that there are 1,297 nurseries in the 
state, with approximately 12,392 
acres. Seven counties each contain 
over 900 acres. Nineteen counties 
have over 100 acres, twenty-nine 
counties between ten and 100 acres 
and fourteen counties less than ten 
acres, including four which have no 
nurseries. 








Figure 2—Sowings of myosotis on soil compared with those of sphagnum. 


The 
lower half of each flat has soil alone; the upper half has a layer of sphagnum over the 
same soil. In the flat on the left the sphagnum layer is one-fourth inch thick; on the 
right, three-quarters inch. Photographed fifty-two days after sowing. 
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Excerpts from a Plantsman’s Notebook 


Hosta Fortunei. 


(April 15, 1941.) I have had much 
pleasure lately going over the avail- 
able literature on the hostas, or fun- 
kias, as they are usually known, and 
note among other things that the spe- 
cies were as badly confused by old- 
time gardeners as they are today. 
Thus, I read in one of Mrs. Earle’s 
Pot-pourri books that “all the funkias 
are worth growing, but all may be 
left out of a small garden except 
Funkia Sieboldi (sic). That, any- 
how, must be grown out of doors, 
as it is a beautiful plant, gives no 
trouble, flowers every year and lasts 
well in water.” She must have meant 
Hosta Fortunei, of course, because 
true H. Sieboldiana has flower scapes 
which do not rise above the foliage 
and is, therefore, inferior to H. For- 
tunei as a garden plant and for cut- 
ting. I have long paid special atten- 
tion to hostas when visiting nurseries 
in late summer and almost invariably 
find H. Sieboldiana labels covering 
H. Fortunei. That does not detract 
from the value of the plant, for in its 
lovely bluish leaves and pale blue 
bells, on foot-high or taller scapes, we 
have one of summer’s finest offerings. 

It, together with the others of the 
genus, is a plant that repays bounti- 
fully for generous treatment. Unless 
the soil is rich and deep one need 
never expect the luxuriant clumps of 
foliage, which is a season-long at- 
traction, nor generously filled, tall 
scapes. When established, the plant 
is best left strictly alone, except for 
feeding, preferably with top-dress- 
ings of old manure and an occasional 
stimulant in the form of a complete 
fertilizer. It is usually propagated 
by dividing the clumps or by sowing 
seeds as soon as ripe. 


Camassia. 


(April 15, 1941.) A neighborhood 
grower, who last fall asked for advice 
on substitutes for tulips, reported re- 
cently that one suggested substitute, 
camassia, was one of the best invest- 
ments he ever made in bulbous stock. 
The combination of a colored picture 
of the flowers, which, incidentally, 
are quite unknown to most gardeners, 
and a little talking to his customers 


By C. W. Wood 


More comments on the useful- 
ness, propagation and culture of 
less common herbaceous peren- 
nials that are of interest particu- 
larly to the neighborhood 
grower, tested and studied in re- 
cent seasons in the writer's nurs- 


ery in northern Michigan. 





moved almost as many bulbs as he 
normally sells in the tulip line and 
brought a better profit. If I am not 
mistaken, his customers will be as 
well satisfied at flowering time, which 
coincides with the tulip season, as he 
was during the selling period. 

Camassia is an American genus of 
liliads, so closely related to scilla that 
the first species, C. esculenta, that 
came to the attention of botanists was 
known as Scilla esculenta at one time. 
It is far showier and more spectacular, 
even in its poorest forms, than any 
scilla and serves different purposes 
in the garden. Carl Purdy, of Cali- 
fornia, who has long labored to bring 
camassias to the attention of Ameri- 
can gardeners, says, “At their best, 
the stems are stiff and heavy, the 
flowers large and many, and the 
masses of bloom approach the ere- 
murus in beauty and are even finer 
in separate flowers.” It is generally 
supposed that a moist soil is neces- 
sary for their culture; as a matter of 
fact, they will give good results in 
any good garden soil and in full sun 
or part shade. They are easiest to 
handle in a low spot or along a 
stream bank, where constant mois- 
ture is assured, but one need not de- 
ny himself the pleasure of growing 
camassias if these conditions are not 
present. I doubt if the average nurs- 
eryman can afford to grow his own 
stock of camassias as long as they 
are available in the west at present 
low prices. 

Undoubtedly, the best species 
available is C. Leichtlinii. It is known 
in several forms, varying from white 
and creamy-white through lavender 
and shades of blue to purple. These 
have been segregated into two 
groups, the one embracing cream and 
white and the other the blues and 


kindred shades. Under good treat- 
ment these forms grow up to three 
feet in height and, if planted in 
masses close together (four inches 
apart and four inches deep), make 
a spectacular showing in the spring 
garden. C. Quamash, often listed 
as C, esculenta, another western spe- 
cies, seldom exceeds two feet in 
height and has deep blue flowers, 
while the true C. esculenta, which 
grows naturally from Pennsylvania 
to Minnesota and southward to Texas, 
has pale blue flowers on scapes of 
the same height as the next preced- 
ing. 
Zygadenus Fremontii. 


(April 15, 1941.) Speaking of ca- 
massia reminds me that a closely re- 
lated genus, zygadenus—so closely 
related, in fact, that some are known 
locally as false camass—possesses not 
a little merit in a garden role. That 
is especially true of Z. Fremontii, a 
native of the coast range in Calli- 
fornia. From an attractive basal 
clump of foliage, stout stems rise to 
a height of two feet or less, each 
bearing a terminal raceme of large 
(inch-wide), showy yellow flowers 
in early spring. Its comparative 
showiness, hardiness in eastern gar- 
dens, early flowering and ease of cul- 
ture in a sunny situation mark it for 
wider acceptance in gardens when 
it becomes better known. Propaga- 
tion is by seeds (slow) or division. 


Galium Boreale. 


(April 16, 1941.) While writing 
the preceding notes on natives, I got 
to thinking about the neglected op- 
portunities in American plants, and 
the northern bedstraw, Galium bo- 
reale, which some consider “hand- 
somer than gypsophila and just as 
useful,” came to mind. This is a 
plant of rocky slopes from Quebec to 
Alaska and New Jersey to Colorado 
that blooms here in northern Michi- 
gan throughout much of the summer 
and is, therefore, a useful garden 
plant as well as a good filler in floral 
work. I notice that some authorities 
say it needs a subacid soil, recom- 
mending treatment similar to that 
given wintergreen and creeping 
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bluets, but that can scarcely be a uni- 
versal trait, for I have found it on 
calcareous banks along with lime- 
loving legumes. If the supposed need 
for an acid soil has kept some grow- 
ers from giving this bedstraw a trial, 
it has surely done an injustice to a 
really worthy plant. 

Here the plant reaches up to 
eighteen inches in height, though two 
feet is not unusual in rich soil. It 
does well in full sun or light shade 
and, no doubt, would endure con- 
siderable shade in the hotter parts 
of the country. Although never 
showy, its airy effect, created by 
dense clusters of pure white flowers, 
is needed in every garden. Neigh- 
borhood growers will, I am_ sure, 
find it a good selling item. I have 
had it from Alaska in a form that did 
not exceed a height of six inches, 
and it was then a lovely rock garden 
plant, though hard to keep going in 
this trying climate. It is easily propa- 
gated from seeds, especially if they 
are sown outdoors in autumn. 


Phyteuma Comosum. 


(April 17, 1941.) I had an inquiry 
this morning from an American 
Nurseryman reader for directions on 
the culture of the rampion, Phyteuma 
comosum, the first flicker of interest 
in that rare plant that I have seen 
manifested in many years. Among 
other things, he remarked that he un- 
derstood from other growers and 
from the few notes which he had 
read that the plant is too difficult for 
American gardens. And right there, 
I suspect, he and many others are 
wrong, for the fact that its natural 
habitat is the hot cliffs of the south- 
ern Alps fits it far better for condi- 
tions in eastern United States than 
for the moisture of the British isles, 
from whence has come most of the 
wailing about the plant’s intractable 
nature. There growers have to go 
to much maneuvering to keep the 
plant in the open and, according to 
British literature, it is usually grown 
in pots in an alpine house. That is 
accounted for by the fact that it 
is intolerant of moisture around the 
crown. Its Italian home seems to 
have given some the impression that 
it would be tender to cold, a supposi- 
tion that has not been borne out in 
trials here within the past few years. 
I had much trouble with it years ago, 
because of a lack of knowledge of its 
needs, but since finding out that it 
wants only a limestone soil that is 


perfectly drained and a little water 
during long dry periods, it has been 
no trouble at all. As to hardiness, 
the fact that William Reader, the 
superintendent of parks at Calgary, 
Canada, had, and probably has yet, 
a large planting of this rampion 
where it has to take the punishment 
of 50 degrees below zero in winter 
and often intense heat in summer, 
tells one that it can stand almost any- 
thing that the United States has to 
offer. I am quite sure that careful 
growers will experience little dif- 
ficulty with it if they use these ob- 
servations as a basis for their work, 
though they will likely find, as I 
have, that the real problem in its cul- 
ture is in getting the seedlings 
through their delicate stage. And I 
am sorry that I cannot give reliable 
directions for that task. All one can 
do, so far as I know, is to handle 
them with one’s most delicate touch, 
being careful in watering (always 
from the bottom, I believe) and 
transplanting, and trust to the gods 
for their help. Fortunately, they are 
quite indestructible after they pass 
the seedling stage. 

For the benefit of those who do 
not know the plant, I quote Far- 
rer’s description: “Phyteuma como- 
sum is a most weird thing from north 
Italian cliff-faces in the limestone, a 
fleshy-rooted species, with clumps of 
crenulated, round, greenish-black 
leaves, and then, sitting among them, 
great solid heads of what can only 
be described as small purple soda- 
water bottles with their nozzles all 
turned outwards and a long feeler 
protruding.” It may be added that 
the plant is not over three or four 
inches tall and that it blooms here in 
June. 


Primula Juliz. 


(April 18, 1941.) Primula Juliz, 
from the Caucasus, is not an exciting 
plant in its original form, its small, 
pale purple flowers being quite com- 
monplace. The first time I grew it 
I was not favorably impressed with it, 
but since seeing it used as a carpet in 
wild plantings, I can see a place for 
it in landscape work. It is one of the 
easiest of primulas to grow under gar- 
den conditions, asking for little more 
than a woodsy soil and shade, pref- 
erably of deciduous trees. It has, 
however, been one parent of a de- 
lightful race of hybrids, of which 
many named forms are now on the 
market. Since I wrote about this 
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plant in this column several years 
ago, further experience has made ad- 
ditional notes advisable. 

If you know only the original Ju- 
lie form, you will be pleasantly sur- 
prised by the splendid new colors, 
such as the deep salmon-pink of E. R. 
Jaynes and the yellow of the polyan- 
thus hybrid, Dorothy, and you will 
be even more pleasantly surprised 
by the interest they awaken in your 
customers. It is unnecessary to go 
into details about the different kinds, 
because they are fully described in 
the lists of the few specialists who 
are growing them in this country, but 
I should like to urge you to give the 
newer kinds a trial. Many of them 
are still in the high-priced bracket, 
but they increase so rapidly (one 
grower remarks that they “almost fall 
apart in their eagerness to multiply”) 
that one would soon have a sizable 
stock from a small beginning. Propa- 
gation is by division of the running 
rootstocks, preferably after they have 
made some growth following the 
flowering period. 


Lotus Corniculatus. 


(February 15, 1941.) Because 
bird’s-foot trefoil, Lotus corniculatus, 
is best known as a forage crop, it is 
often scorned by planters of orna- 
mental gardens as something beneath 
their level. In reality, it is a pretty 
little plant for sunny spots where it 
can spread out and show its yellow, 
usually red-edged flowers, from May 
onward. Its double form is even more 
desirable, because it does not selfsow 
and is also more free-flowering. It 
is easily grown from seeds. 





ON his annual eastern selling trip, 
C. Bert Miller, of the Milton Nursery 
Co., Milton, Ore., stopped in Chicago 
early this month. Obtaining delivery 
of a car at Detroit, he is calling on 
the trade in the central states, plan- 
ning to journey on to the Atlantic 
seaboard and return to Chicago for 
the A. A. N. convention cruise in 
July. 

RETURNING from a two weeks’ 
trip to California, as far south as San 
Jose, Avery H. Steinmetz, manager 
of the Portland Wholesale Nursery 
Co., Portland, Ore., reports that most 
of the nurserymen on whom he called 
stated that sales were almost up to 
last season in spite of the fact 
that the soil has been too wet for 
planting much of the time since the 


middle of December. 
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Trade Displays at California Shows 


SAN FERNANDO SHOW. 


The San Fernando Valley Horti- 
cultural Society’s fourth annual 
flower show, April 26 and 27, at the 
Recreation Center, San Fernando, 
Cal., showed encouraging progress 
as an event that is particularly suited 
to an area where so much home 
building activity is notable. 

First award for a nursery display, 
10x10 feet or over, went to Arm- 
strong Nurseries’ North Hollywood 
sales branch. This display was cir- 
cular, and in the center was a formal 
design. 

Second award went to the Ger- 
main Seed & Plant Co., Los Angeles, 
for a formally landscaped rose gar- 
den. 

Blue Gate Garden, Reseda, won 
third award in this class for a fine 
display of irises. 

For a nursery display under 10x10 
feet the Felsing Rare Carnation Gar- 
dens, North Hollywood, won first 
place, with an excellent group of 
unmarked cut carnations. B. H. 
French, landscape architect, won sec- 
ond place in this group for a replica, 
in miniature, of the Martin Pollard 
rose garden, which he planted. Third 
award in this class went to F. R. 
Hill's Nursery, Los Angeles, with an 
excellent showing of interesting 
ferns. 

A special award was made to the 
Van Nuys Water Gardens, Van 
Nuys, for a garden pond, with water 
lilies and water grasses, bordered 
with succulents. An arrangement of 
cut water lilies was shown in mem- 
ory of Mr. Woodford, founder of 
the gardens, formerly known as 
Woodford Water Gardens. 

Valley Heart Gardens won a spe- 
cial award with a small but gemlike 
planting of low perennials, with a 
tiny pool, bordered back and sides 
with Pacific hybrid delphiniums. 

Idso Perennial Gardens, Van 
Nuys, bordered a display with white 
trelliswork, with climbing Black Boy 
roses in bloom. 

Toluca Lake Nursery, Burbank, 
created a corner nook, with a natural 
log garden seat, log fence back- 
ground and flagstones, for an, old- 
fashioned planting of flowering 
plants. 


Dereign’s Nursery, North Holly- 
wood, showed specimens of about 
fifty pelargoniums, potted in gradu- 
ated sizes, and a large number of 
fuchsias. 

Sherman Oaks Nursery, Van 
Nuys, used rose trees in a trellis-bor- 
dered exhibit and included also an 
avocado tree, known as Henry's Se- 
lect, said to be suited to the climate 
of San Fernando valley, where avo- 
cados are difficult to grow, due to 
extremes of temperature, particularly 
winter frosts. 





GLENDALE FLOWER SHOW. 


Glendale, Cal., again sponsored a 
creditable spring flower show, in the 
new civic auditorium April 27 to 29. 

Evans & Reeves Nurseries, West 
Los Angeles, devoted their space to 
potted pelargoniums, with a back- 
ground of rhododendrons and some 
fuchsias. 

Burkhard & Cole, Pasadena, spe- 
cialists in delphiniums, showed Pa- 
cific Giant hybrids, also a collection 
of irises, with a planting in front of 
Dichondra repens. 

Howard & Smith, Montebello, 
showed a collection of pelargoniums 
in pots and cut gerberas. 


Percey’s Evergreen Nursery, Glen- 
dale, constructed an alcove, using 
trellis, with evergreen and flowering 
shrubs. 

Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, fea- 
tured cymbidiums, strelitzias, azaleas, 
chamalauciums and smaller-flowering 
plants against a green background. 

Toluca Lake Nursery, Burbank, 
made up a small rustic garden, with 
annual flowers against evergreens. 

Mooren’s Glendale Crest Nursery, 
in a colorful and well arranged ex- 
hibit lighted by Kim garden light- 
ing, showed many varieties of pelar- 
goniums. 

Tuttle Bros. Nurseries showed 
some unusual flowering fruit trees. 





BIG SHOW AT OAKLAND. 


One of the country’s outstanding 
flower shows closed at Oakland, Cal., 
May 4, when the twelfth annual Cali- 
fornia spring garden show ended after 
five days during which more than 
100,000 persons packed the Exposition 
Auditorium, the huge tent which 
housed the allied groups and the out- 
door gardens. 

Howard Gilkey this year probably 
created his masterpiece in the show. 
Backgrounds were a perfect setting 





One of Central Features of Spring Garden Show at Oakland. 
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for the rare and beautiful shrubs and 
plants assembled. Most of the ex- 
hibits were labeled. 

Coming in from the outdoors on a 
ramp, visitors caught an inspiring 
view of the whole scene. A vista of 
bright gardens led the eye on to the 
huge waterfall at the opposite end of 
the building, where 10,000 gallons of 
water passed over the falls every min- 
ute. The theme this year was “Rain- 
bow Forest” and colored lights at 
night carried out the effects on the 
waterfall. Huge redwood trees, reach- 
ing to the top of the building, had 
been made with slabs of redwood. 

Carl Purdy, Ukiah, and Herbert 
Stockton, San Jose, can always be 
counted upon for interesting exhibits 
of natives. Mr. Purdy received first 
prize for his collection of native bulbs, 
and Mr. Stockton for his garden of 
American wild flowers. _ 

The California Nursery Co., Niles, 
exhibited Golden State roses in its 
outdoor garden, receiving first prize 
for an exhibit of one variety, not less 
than 100 plants. 

Cypress Lawn Memorial Park 
Nursery, Colma, received first prize 
for its entry of roses, not less than 
300 plants, which included a large 
number of varieties. 

Toichi Domoto, Hayward, received 
first prize for an exhibit of evergreen 
trees, and second for ornamental 
stock. Tree peonies and azaleas and 
massed pink rhododendrons were in- 
cluded in his garden. 

The California Nursery Co. re- 
ceived first for a garden of spring flow- 
ers featuring spring bulbs and rho- 
dodendrons, not less than 750 square 
feet. The company used a rustic cabin 
at one end of the space, planted with 
narcissi, with a background of rhodo- 
dendrons, poplars, maples, evergreens 
and copper beech. 

Prize winners for exhibits listed un- 
der herbaceous plants included the 
Garden Nursery, Oakland, first, for a 
plot of 100 square feet of annuals and 
perennials; Charles C. Navlet Co., 
Oakland, first, for a garden unit, out- 
doors, featuring perennials, annuals 
and rock plants in bloom, twenty-five 
or more varieties, not less than 500 
square feet, and Palo Alto Nursery, 
Palo Alto, first, for a garden plot 
featuring fancy and zonal pelargoni- 
ums, not less than 250 square feet. 

F. W. Davis, San Francisco, was 
well represented with his interesting 
varieties of violas, receiving first prize. 


Roeder Bros., San Jose, came in with 
a much larger showing of their double 
gerberas than in the past, receiving a 
blue ribbon for 100 plants in bloom. 
John W. Aitkin received first for an 
exhibit of over 300 square feet of 
pansies. McDonnell Bros., Oakland, 
received first for an exhibit of bedding 
plants, in semiformal arrangement, 
not less than 800 square feet. 

The Home Garden Nursery, Berk- 
eley, received first prize for orna- 
mental nursery stock displayed in an 
informal garden in the outdoor sec- 
tion. 

Leonard Coates Nurseries, Inc., 
San Jose, received second for an ex- 
hibit of coniferous evergreens with 
flowering shrubs. 

Del Amo Nurseries, Compton, re- 
ceived first place for a collection of 
outdoor-grown palms. 

C. Takahashi, Berkeley, with his 
interesting dwarf Japanese tree ex- 
hibit, won a blue ribbon. 

The U. S. Espalier Nursery, Port- 
land, Ore., received first place for a 
showing of espalier fruit trees. 

Carl Salbach, Berkeley, received 
first prize for his collection of bearded 
irises. 

J. Wesley Martin, Oakland, re- 
ceived first prize for the best collection 
of seventy-five stalks of irises. 

Martin & Overlach, San Francisco, 
had a striking exhibit of five garden 
units arranged as an ensemble, which 
featured structural details and potted 
plant specimens. A pergola of bamboo 
on a raised platform was the center 
of the arrangement, with brick walks 
and platforms, The entry received 
first prize. 

The Christensen Nursery Co., San 
Francisco, received first prize for a 
naturalistic garden unit. Egli @ 
Bruderer, Berkeley, received first for 
an informal garden. Fred W. Bullock 
was awarded second prize for a gar- 
den of specimen trees, and the East 
Bay Nursery, Berkeley, received first 
for a garden showing an oriental in- 
fluence. 





THE Cedarhurst Nurseries, Inc., 
Riverside, R. I., has been incorpo- 
rated by Arthur S. Lewis, Fairfield 
avenue, East Providence; Manuel 
Cabrita, 119 Smith street, Riverside, 
and Esau Kempenaar and Frederick 
Christensen, Newport. The author- 
ized capitalization is $8,000, divided 
into 800 shares of common. stock, 
having a par value of $10 each. 
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BEAUMONT CLUB MEETS. 

At the May meeting of the Beau- 
mont Florists’ and Nurserymen’s 
Club, at the LaSalle hotel, Beaumont. 
Tex., some time was given to a dis- 
cussion of the proposed nursery to be 
developed at the state prison at Hunts- 
ville. The authorities state the pur- 
pose is to grow shrubs and plants for 
prison grounds, other state grounds in 
Austin and also for an exchange with 
prison nurseries of other states. The 
club took no action, but President 
A. C. P. Tyler advised that any in- 
dividual who cared to might make an 
individual appeal. 

An indirect report was given on the 
present question as to whether or not 
the state department of agriculture 
will be discontinued and placed under 
the agricultural and mechanical col- 
lege. One indication it is contem- 
plated is the fact that no appropriation 
has yet been made by the state for the 
agricultural department for the year. 

Report of the work done the past 
month by the promotional publicity 
committee was commended, Mrs. Jim 
Bettersworth, chairman, told of the 
interview with W. W. Ward, editor 
of the Beaumont Journal, in which he 
extended to club members the priv- 
ilege of submitting a series of articles 
to be published in the Journal two or 
three times weekly. Mr. Ward stated 
that one daily might well be used, but 
it was felt this would be almost im- 
possible to do until later. 

Mr. Tyler asked that each member 
write several articles and mail them 
to Mrs. Bettersworth, who will edit 
and submit them to Mr. Ward as she 
sees fit and according to seasonal de- 
mands. The first article of this series 
was published in the May 2 issue of 
the Beaumont Journal under the head- 
ing, “Care Given Now Makes Fine 
Blooms for Camellias and Azaleas 
When Spring Comes,” and carried 
the by-line of A. C. P. Tyler. 

Since the appearance of this article 
countless persons have commented on 
its merit and expressed intention of 
keeping a scrapbook of the articles. 
Under the by-line the editor uses: 
“(This is one of a series of articles to 
be presented by members of the Beau- 
mont Florists’ and Nurserymen’s 
Club.)” This, in the opinion of 
members, is going to prove to be good 
publicity for the club. Too, it will 
eliminate much time wasted giving 
such advice over the telephone to cus 
tomers. 
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New Propagation Methods in Practice 


In the past few years a great many 
new ideas have been developed in 
the propagation of plants, some of 
which on the face of it seemed al- 
most sensational. Most of these new 
developments were the results of in- 
vestigation and experimentation by 
scientists at experiment stations and 
in research laboratories. When the 
results of these scientific researches 
were first published, a great many 
of us might perhaps have gained the 
impression that all the troubles of the 
commercial propagator were now 
over and it was just a matter of de- 
termining what we wanted to grow 
and with the aid of these new dis- 
coveries we should be able to pro- 
duce at will any number of any va- 
riety of plant, without the fear of 
losses or disappointments, which, 
in a way, had heretofore made plant 
production such an_ interesting, 
though at times disappointing, job. 
Personally, I felt that if these new 
ways really were so foolproof, all the 
fun would be taken out of propa- 
gating, and plant production would 
be placed on an almost mechanical 
basis. 

Of how much practical value have 
these discoveries really been? And 
how far have the practical nursery- 
men made use of the work done by 
these scientists? As one nurseryman 
put it: “The new discoveries made 
by the scientists will most certainly 
affect our methods in the future. 
Some are so new that we cannot be 
sure of their value, and some proc- 
esses must have much work done on 
them before they are ready for the 
nurseryman. But the encouraging 
thing is that something is being 
done, and at colleges, experiment 
stations and other institutions men 
are hard at work, trying to help the 
nurseryman.” 

Nurserymen in general have shown 
considerable interest and most of 
them have at various times tried the 
so-called root-promoting substances 
with more or less good results. I 
mention the substances, because they 
are without doubt the most sensa- 
tional of all these discoveries and 
have been more universally tried out 


By Cornelius Van Tol 


The viewpoint of the hard- 
headed nurseryman toward the 
practical application of new 
methods in plant propagation, 
presented by a member of the 
New England Nurserymen’s 
Association at its annual meet- 
ing, is the more worthy of atten- 
tion because it was well received 
by that critical group. His com- 
ments merit the attention of 
those who have tried such meth- 
ods, successfully or unsuccess- 
fully, as well as those who have 
postponed trial. 





than anything else. Many successful 
propagators are regularly using one 
or another of these compounds to 
accelerate the rooting of cuttings. 
But we have found that while the 
easy-to-root cuttings root easier, hard- 
to-root varieties are almost as hard 
as before. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that at the various institutions 
men have succeeded in rooting some 
plants that we used to consider im- 
possible to root and have rooted them 
in such percentages as to make it 
seem practical. One experiment sta- 
tion reports that the tests conducted 
there seem to indicate that for re- 
sults with the powders one must have 
a bottom heat of not less than 70 
degrees. This station also admits 
that the only improvement is a sav- 
ing in the time it takes the cuttings 
to root, that anything which can be 
rooted with the use of so-called hor- 
mones can be rooted without it, if 
we know just what type of cuttings 
to use and when to make them. 
Before going any farther let me 
say that these chemical compounds 
are not in any sense substitutes for 
skill, but rather are definite aids in 
the rapid formation of good root 
systems. The propagator must con- 
trol the environment into which the 
cuttings are set just as carefully as 
he would if no stimulant were used. 
Even more careful attention must be 
given to temperature, humidity, wa- 
tering and shading, so that the con- 


ditions will be as nearly perfect as 
possible. And if we can create these 
conditions, there is no reason why 
practical propagators cannot be as 
successful with the chemicals as the 
scientists. 

What ure some of these results 
obtained at these experiment sta- 
tions? Because perhaps the first in- 
formation on this subject came from 
there, I shall cite briefly some of the 
reports by the Boyce Thompson In- 
stitute for Plant Research, as re- 
corded by Henry Kirkpatrick, Jr., 
of the staff of that institution. He 
states that indolebutyric acid is def- 
initely the best root-inducing sub- 
stance to date for commercial use. 
Temperatures lower than 60 degrees 
tended to decrease the effectiveness 
of the growth substance. A mixture 
of two-thirds sand and one-third peat 
moss was found to be the best root- 
ing medium for most plants, with 
the moisture content of this medium 
kept rather on the dry side. Heeled 
cuttings of conifers gave better re- 
sults than those made without a heel. 
In general, all types that root with- 
out chemical aid root equally well 
and quicker with it. And the fol- 
lowing are some of the harder-to- 
root plants that responded well to 
either eighty or forty milligrams of 
acid per liter solutions: Abies Veitchii 
and Pinsapo, varieties of Chamecyp- 
aris obtusa, Juniperus virginiana 
Keteleeri and tripartita, various types 
of pines, Picea excelsa varieties, Picea 
Omorika and Picea pungens, as well 
as many types and varieties of tsuga. 
In the propagation of rhododendrons 
as well as deciduous azaleas the sub- 
stances proved of great benefit, while 
American holly definitely responded 
to treatments with indolebutyric acid 
in either the powder or liquid form. 

Now how do these experiences 
compare with the experiences of 
commercial propagators? They must 
produce plants just as quickly and 
cheaply as possible and their main 
question is whether these treatments 
cut costs. In order to find out what 
these hardheaded, practical men 
thought of these new ways, I sent 
a questionnaire with six simple ques- 
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tions. The answers to these, as 
boiled down, showed that most of 
them were using or had tried at some 
time the root-promoting substances, 
mostly in powder form. One man 
replied definitely that he was not 
using them and that they were of 
no value whatsoever for him. We 
shall therefore leave him out of the 
picture altogether and just give you 
the reaction of the other eight re- 
plies I received. To the question of 
what they found to be the practical re- 
sults of chemicals on different types of 
hardwood cuttings in the greenhouse, 
five indicated in various ways that 
they were quite pleased with the re- 


sults. Some reported a better per- 
centage of rooting than before, 
others a better root system. Two 


reported that it was not worth con- 
sidering or they had no reaction 
worth mentioning. 

To the question of what results 
were on softwood cuttings in the 
summer, the replies were more va- 
ried. The same two mentioned be- 
fore had not found any reaction 
worth considering, but among the 
others there was quite a wide range 
of opinion. Some felt that the re- 
sults on June cuttings of coniferous 
evergreens were good; another 
thought they were not so helpful, and 
some did not use that method of 
propagating. On broad-leaved ever- 
green cuttings in June some report 
good and fairly good results; others 
do not use the method, and one man 
reported, “They did very poorly 
with powder; perhaps I do not know 
how to grow these.” And on soft- 
wood shrub cuttings the general re- 
port was of not much reaction, ex- 
cept for one who had good results 
with kolkwitzia and another who had 
good results with azaleas of the Ku- 
rume type. But the curious fact is 
that all these men only used the 
treatments on the general run of 
ordinary plants, usually grown suc- 
cessfully from cuttings, so that the 
answers recorded so far do not show 
any real practical value in the use 
of the chemicals. For, after all, 
what is gained by having, for in- 
stance, taxus rooted in January in 
the greenhouse instead of in April? 
Most people would not have space 
available to handle them at that time 
anyway. And most of these subjects 
give a good percentage of rooting in 
the old way. 

The practical value of these treat- 


ments would be more in their effect 
on the harder-to-root plants and on 
these I have not been able to get 
much of a report from these practical 
men. 

As one man says in his reply: “The 
substances are helpful, but their prac- 
tical value depends on a lot of ex- 
perimenting and perfection of tech- 
nique by the propagator.” This sums 
the whole question up shortly. We 
know that the scientists are getting 
some really startling results, but we 
must use their experience as a basis 
to start our own experimenting. More 
than in anything else, it is necessary 
that we adapt the practice to our 
own particular situation. And if 
we keep close tabs on what is being 
done and then apply the results to 
our own problems, we can in time 
get more and more practical value 
from the work these scientists are 
doing. Experiments are being car- 
ried on in one of our local exper- 
iment stations with hybrid lilacs, 
for instance, which show that treat- 
ed cuttings of various kinds will root 
from three to four weeks sooner than 
untreated cuttings. This means some- 
thing in summer propagation, for the 
longer it takes a cutting to root, the 
more the chances are for its failure 
and the more it costs to produce a 
plant. This same station is carrying 
on successful experiments in the root- 
ing of various types and varieties of 
Canadian hemlock and Juniperus vir- 
giniana. Of course, these plants can 
be grafted. But grafting at its best 
is a costly operation and calls for 
costly equipment and it is generally 
conceded that grafted plants are in- 
ferior to plants on their own roots. 
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When one sees results of 100 per 
cent rooting in a short time with 
some of these more difficult sub- 
jects, one cannot help but be hope- 
ful that these methods will soon be 
practical to use in commercial work. 
These experiments are still in an 
early stage and need much checking 
and rechecking before the final in- 
formation is ready for publication. 
But it is encouraging to know that 
there are men and institutions who 
are doing this groundwork for us, 
making the information available for 
us to apply in a practical way. 

We all know, of course, that Ju- 
niperus excelsa stricta will root best 
from cuttings taken from the lower 
branches of young plants. But have 
we ever thought of trying this se- 
lection of cuttings with other plants? 
Reports were recently published of 
experiments which showed that the 
most important single factor in root- 
ing certain difficult trees is the age 
of the tree from which the cuttings 
were taken. They also showed that 
lateral shoots in some cases rooted 
better than terminal shoots and cut- 
tings taken from the base of some 
plants rooted more readily than those 
taken from higher up. This was 
particularly true in the case of va- 
rious pines and oaks. It is only by 
constant trying out that we can get 
on to these things and also by 
keeping posted on what is being done 
by others for our benefit. The ques- 
tion has been asked me, what the 
value can be of rooting pines from 
cuttings. They grow so easily from 
seed. But it is only in a vegetative 
way that we can reproduce plants 
with certain good characteristics, be 
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FLOWERING CRABS 


Bench grafts for lining out. 
$5.00 per 100. 10 or more at this rate. 
Arnoldiana, very early pink. 
Bechtel’s, double pink. 
Eleyi, semidouble, red. 
Floribunda, single, carmine to white. 
Niedzwetzkyana, red Russian, deep rose, 
reddish foliage, dark red fruits. 
Scheideckeri, early pink, very profuse. 
Fine Buddleia Per 100 
Young potted plants for lining out. 


Dubonnet, new rich wine-red..... $12.00 
Charming, beautiful pink......... 9.00 
Eleanor, new deep blue, fine...... 9.00 
Hartwegi, large lavender........ 8.00 
Ile de France, deep purple....... 6.00 
Magnifica Imp., violet, fine cut... 6.00 


Red-leaf Jap. Barberry, 9 to 12 ins. 3.00 


Hydrangea P. G., large-flowering 
type, 6 to 12 ins..... Ceseseeeece -50 
Viburnum Opulus, 9 to 12 ins..... 3.50 
Am, Snowball, 9 to 12 ins......... 3.50 
Japan Snowball, 9 to 12 ins....... 4.25 


HARMON NURSERY Prospect, 0. 








15,000 
SPECIMEN PIN OAKS, 3 to 4%2-in.; 
stemmed, 6 to 7 ft.; spaced 8x8 ft. 
Transplanted 1938. 
25.000 
PERFECT SPEC. HEMLOCK, 6 to 15 ft. 
SEVERAL THOUSAND 
JAPANESE BEETLE TREATED 


HEMLOCE, 6 to 10 ft. 
TAXUS CAPITATA, 4 to 10 ft. 


All reasonably priced 


Outpost Nurseries, Inc. 
Pinigeaa, emg 
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75 acres. Choice young evergreens, 
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A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
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it a white pine, that has a better habit 
of growth or may be immune to blis- 
ter rust, or a Mugho pine of partic- 
ularly fine habit. We have all found 
them in our blocks and wished 
that there might be some way to get 
a stock of the particular plant. Now 
the way is being opened up for us 
to do so. 

What has all this to do with the 
practical application of the new meth- 
ods in plant propagation? Simply this, 
that the practical application of them 
must begin with the realization that 
there is much we do not know of 
plant propagation and that further 
new discoveries far beyond the limits 
of our imagination will be made. Their 
practical application is entirely up to 
us commercial propagators. There is 
no doubt in my mind that each of us 
can work out a system whereby we 
can make the maximum use of these 
discoveries, both those already made 
and those to come. But we must be 
willing to approach the problem with 
an open mind and give it a real trial. 
Even on plants that we have always 
been successful with, it may be of 
value to use new methods, but cer- 
tainly there is a possibility to perfect 
the growing of these hard-to-root 
plants, thereby cutting costs and pro- 
ducing a superior product. 


Being one of these unfortunate in- 
dividuals who has no hobby except 
his own work, and being in that re- 
spect more interested in ericaceous 
plants than any other group, I was 
particularly struck with the recent 
developments in growing rhododen- 
drons from cuttings. It is generally 
admitted that rhododendron hybrids 
grafted on stock of the Rh. ponticum 
are not the most desirable; neither do 
seedlings give us a true reproduction 
of varieties and colors. 


Layering as it is sometimes prac- 
ticed is too slow a process for quan- 
tity production, so that the propaga- 
tion of rhododendrons from cuttings 
Opens up visions of something really 
worth while. For a number of years 
some types, like Rh. Cunninghami, 
were successfully grown from cuttings 
in some European nurseries by special 
methods. Some of us have fairly regu- 
larly rooted Rh. Wilsoni. But rho- 
dodendron hybrids have not been 
generally grown that way. Recently, 
however, more and more have been 
published about the good results ob- 
tained with them. Two methods were 
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SEEDS 


NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 
Prices F. O. B. New York 


1941 Crop 


% Ib. 1 Ib. 

Acer dasycarpum .......seseeeees $0.45 $1.50 
© SE ‘pn dce does 65005 60806 -75 2.25 
WEES BEROTIORMG ccc ccccccsccuces 25 .35 
DUMUS cccccccvcccccesvecoese 45 1.50 

% Ib. 1 1b. 

Abies arizonica ... .. $1.75 $6.50 
“ balsamea -. 55 2.00 
* concolor 40 1.25 





homolepis . ; . ce. & 
Acer palmatum, large seeded type. .70 2.50 
-65 


Amelanchier canadensis, d.b...... 2.35 
Celastrus scandens, c.8. .......+.:. 715 2.75 
Chionanthus virginica, cs. ...... 65 2.25 
Cratewgus mollis, ¢.8. .......+0065 50 1.75 
Cupressus arizonica ......-e..e00% 90 3.25 

TRRSTOORTDR occccccccccences 85 3.00 
Daphne mezereum .......+..6++55 1.50 5.50 


Eucalyptus—varieties on request 


Euvonymus americanus, c.s. ...... . 1.60 
Exochorda grandiflora ........... 65 2.40 
Gleditsia triacanthos ............ baa 30 
Grevillea robusta ......cceeeeeees 2.10 7.50 
Halesia tetraptera .......cccseees 35 1.25 
Hamamelis virginiana ........... 60 2.10 
Hex verticillata, d.b. ......65.05- 35 1.25 
Juglans cinerea, dried ........... one -25 

~ Bie, RECS ccccoscccecvces se8 -25 
Juniperus chinensis, c.s. ......... -75 2.50 

“ horizontalis, d.b. .......655. 65 2.25 

* virginiana, 6.B. .cccccccceces 45 1.50 
ROR MURR 4 o00045666h0sKn0ss 1.00 3.50 

= DEE s¢neebetecene cons 1.25 4.50 
Lirlodendron tulipifera .......... 25 .75 
Morus alba tat., C.8......seeeeeees 45 1.60 





Ask for prices on 
perennial seeds. 











Phoem MOriana .....cccsescccscces 1.45 6.25 
SF PERGGRD coccccecesesccevece 65 2.30 
Pinus canariensis ..........e0++++ 65 2.25 
Fr GREED So cccucccccasosecdecs -70 2.50 
 GORIMEER accccecceseccccccese 1.25 4.50 
7 BED cecccsscvcecscseccces 20 3.25 
 Pambertianmea ..ccccccccsecces -70 2A0 
 MUFFAFARR ..cccccccccccccce 1.40 5.00 
© GEIB ccccoccccoccnsescceses 1.70 6.00 
WEE anes 0400004060 %00000 45 1.60 
Sf PURRREEE cccccccccoccoesccces 65 2.00 
“ POMMerOsa «2... . eee ceeeneeee 50 1.75 
GRE. cccccncescescnaseses 65 2.25 
S FOMREER ccccccccesoccceeses 1.55 5.50 
7 GEE  desocsccccecensasess 50 1.75 
 GAVORRTED cccccceccccccseses 2.00 7.50 
SS GE, 9.00 60%00095640600n 30 1.75 
Be, ncn cehennenauenad 6.00 


Plumbago capensis, blue, per 1000 
seeds, $3.30. 





Pseudotsuga douglasi viridis 
COPED. c2devcecuccaesseeses 1.20 4.20 
Rhamnus cathartica, d.b. ........ 35 1.25 
Rhodotypos kerrioides ........... -70 2.50 
Rhus canadensis, d.b. .........+++ 85 1.25 
Robinia pseudoacacia ............ 30 1.00 
Rosa blanda, dried hips .......... 40 1.40 
“ multifiora, thornless, c.s..... 45 1.50 
“ getigera, dried hips......... 45 1.60 
Shepherdia argentea, d.b. ........ 55 1.85 
Sorbus americana, d.b. ........... 40 1.35 
Stewartia pentagyna, c.s. ........ 1.10 4.00 
Taxodium distichum ..........++.. 35 1.10 
Thuja orientalis aurea conspicua.. .85 3.00 
Tilla americana ......sseseeeeees 25 85 
Tsuga canadensis ........66sseeee 1.65 6.00 
Viburnum acerifolium, d.b........ 35 1.25 
* Jantana, G.D. ..cccccccccsces 50 1.80 
Wisteria multijuga, blue.... 45 1.50 
“ ginensis, blue ......-. - £5 .76 
“ sinensis, white 45 1.50 





Send for Complete Catalogue 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 WARREN STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y, 
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reported in these columns during the 
past year, one using stem cuttings, 
by G. G. Nearing, a New Jersey 
nurseryman, 

At Portland, Ore., I visited a small 
nursery that specialized in rhododen- 
drons. All the plants were grown 
from cuttings made in late June, just 
before the new shoots were fully 
ripened. The owner, who showed me 
around, stressed the point, however, 
that it was necessary to maintain a 
steady bottom heat, which he did with 
electric cables. This heat was main- 
tained at 75 degrees and a stand of 
80 per cent or better was had regu- 
larly. Stem cuttings were used en- 
tirely. After rooting, which occurs in 
from six to ten weeks, depending on 
the variety, the cuttings were potted 
and carried in pits and a cool green- 
house for the first winter, where they 
made one growth and were planted 
out in the spring, by which time they 
were about the size of the average 
graft that comes out of the greenhouse 
in the spring. The range of varieties 
grown there was different from ours, 
being more the so-called English va- 
rieties. He admitted that our New 
England hardy varieties did not give 
quite the same percentage of rooting, 
but he considered them practical and 
successful. 

The other method much publicized 
lately is the propagation by leaf bud 
cuttings. It was used at Cornell Uni- 
versity by Dr. Henry T. Skinner. This 
type of cutting, consisting of a single 
leaf with dormant bud and a small 
piece of stem attached, was first found 
by Dr. V. T. Stoutemyer, Dr. H. B. 
Tukey and others to be of particular 
value in the handling of raspberries 
and blackberries, 

With rhododendrons, leaf bud cut- 
tings root much more readily than 
stem cuttings. If leaf cuttings are 
taken in late June to early July, 
treated with growth substances and 
set in a mixture of sand and peat they 
will form good balls in from ten to 
twelve weeks, If then potted up and 
held at a fairly high temperature, 75 
to 80 degrees, for a few weeks, a large 
number of the buds will start into 
growth and quickly develop into good 
husky young plants. Such plants at 
the end of a year compare favorably 
in size with plants produced by graft- 
ing, which, understocks included, have 
required more effort and considerably 
longer time to produce. 

It is with plants such as these that 


we can really get some practical value 
out of the use of the chemical com- 
pounds. But, as I said before, we 
must be prepared to work out our own 
methods and our own uses from the 
experiences at the testing stations, and 
if we do this, I feel strongly that we 
shall find more and more practical use 
for these methods, as well as many 
others that I have not been able to 
touch on. 





MECHANIC’S LIEN LAW. 


The New York State Nursery- 
men’s Association was successful in 
obtaining an amendment to the me- 
chanic’s lien law to cover nursery- 
men's materials and work done on 
property. The bill became law by the 
governor's signature late in April. 
Credit for getting the bill passed goes 
to Henry Maxwell, president of the 
association, and Arthur Christy, 
member of the legislative committee, 
states L. J. Engleson. As amended, 
the New York mechanic's lien law 
now reads as follows: 

Mechanic's lien on real pomerte. A 
contractor, subcontractor, la Orer, mate- 
rial man, landscape gardener, nurseryman 
Or person or corporation selling fruit or 
ornamental trees, roses, shrubbery, vines 
and small fruits, who performs labor or 
furnishes materials for the improvement 
of real property with the consent or at 
the request of the owner thereof, or of 
his agent, contractor or subcontractor, 


shall have a lien for the principal and in- 
terest, of the value, or the agreed price, 
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property improved or to be improved and 
upon such improvement, from the time of 
filing a notice of such lien as prescribed 
in this chapter. Where the contract for 
an improvement is made with a husband 
or wife and the property belongs to the 
other or both, the husband or wife con- 
tracting shall also be presumed to be the 
agent of the other, unless such other hav- 
ing knowledge of the improvement shall, 
within ten days after learning of the con- 
tract, give the contractor written notice of 
his or her refusal to consent to the im- 
provement. Within the meaning of the 
provisions of this chapter, materials ac- 
tually manufactured for but not delivered 
to the real property, shall also be deemed 
to be materials furnished. 





OBITUARY. 
Homer L. Reed. 


Homer L. Reed, general manager 
of production of the Stark Bros. 
Nurseries & Orchards Co., Louisiana, 
Mo., since 1898, died in the Pike 
county hospital April 20. He had 
been associated with the firm for 
fifty-six years. Several months ago 
he had undergone an operation and 
had never fully recovered. 

The last member of a family of 
seven children, Mr. Reed had, with 
Mrs. Reed, lived in the old Stark 
mansion at the nursery since 1906 
and had been continuously active in 
business and community circles. One 
of his contributions to the nursery 
industry was an electric machine, 
used in the grafting room, which 
does the wrapping more quickly and 
scientifically than the old method of 
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BARBERRY IN GRADES, Red 


and Green 
SHRUBS EVERGREENS 
SHADE TREES 
ASPARAGUS PLANTS 
PEACH TREES, APPLE TREES, 
SOUR CHERRY TREES AND 
STANDARD PEAR TREES 


Write for our new trade list. 
Mail us your want list. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Maryland 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


Tsuga canadensis, Abies balsamea, 
Picea rubra, Pinus Strobus, Acer 
rubrum and saccharum; Betula lenta, 
lutea, papyrifera and populifolia; 
Fagus americana, Fraxinus americana, 
Prunus pennsylvanica and serotina 
and many other trees and shrubs. 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 


P. O. Box 147, Exeter, N. H. 














Flowering Trees 


Crabs, Dogwoods, Thorns 
In 
Good Assortment 


Write Us 
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Newark, New York 
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MODERATE PRICES 


RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties, the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. Per- 
fectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH, fine specimen. 
Also fastigiata, pendula, Riversii. 


Ask for catalogue 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


P. M. Koster, Mgr. 
P. 0. Huntington Station, L. ., N. Y. 











BOBBINK & ATKINS 


POT-GROWN PLANTS 
Climbing Vines 
Cotoneasters 
Wisterias 


East Rutherford, New Jersey 











de WILDE’S 
RHODO - LAKE 
NURSERIES 


SHILOH, N. J. 








RHODODENDRONS, 
AZALEAS 
AND OTHER 
ERICACEOUS PLANTS 

















PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 








PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 








Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 











hand grafting. Another was the 
Stark tree digger. 

Mr. Reed was a Mason, an Odd 
Fellow and a Woodman. He cele- 
brated his golden wedding anniver- 
sary with Mrs. Reed in 1939, with 
500 relatives and friends in attend- 
ance. Funeral services were held 
April 22, with burial in Riverview 
cemetery. Active pallbearers were 
members of the Stark firm: Lloyd 
C. Stark, Clay H. Stark, Edwin J. 
Stark, Tom Stark, L. E. Stark and 
Stickney Stark. Surviving are his 
widow, two daughters and a son. 

James F. Dawson. 

James F. Dawson, landscape archi- 
tect, associated with Olmsted Bros., 
Brookline, Mass., died April 24 at 
the age of 67. He was known for 
his professional work at the state 
capitol grounds at Olympia, Wash.; 
the expositions at Seattle, Wash., and 
San Diego, Cal., in 1906 and 1911, 
and other private and public projects. 

Born at Jamaica Plain, Mass., he 
had studied his profession at Har- 
vard University and abroad. In 1896 
he entered the employ of Olmsted 
Bros., became an associate member of 
the firm in 1906 and was made a full 
member in 1922. Surviving are his 
widow, three sons and a daughter. 


Mrs. Howard Weed. 


Mrs. Howard E. Weed died May 1 
at the Emanuel hospital, Portland, 
Ore. Since 1910 she had resided 
near Beaverton, Ore., where her hus- 
band established a nursery, which 
later became the National Iris Gar- 
dens. She was 71 years of age. Her 
son, Thurlow Weed, Beaverton, is 
a horticultural writer. Another son, 
Wilbur Weed, Redding, Cal., also 
survives, as well as a daughter, Edith 
Weed, Detroit, Mich. Her husband 
is still actively engaged in the nurs- 
ery business. 


Joseph Heller. 


Joseph Heller, manager of the 
Newport Nursery, Newport, R. I. 
suffered a heart attack while at Prov- 
idence, May 5, and died soon after- 
ward. A native of Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, he came to the United States 
and went to Newport in the early 
1900's. Since 1907 he had been as- 
sociated with the nursery and, on the 
death of Fred W. Smythe, the for- 
mer owner, he became general man- 
ager for Mrs. Smythe. Surviving are 
his widow and two children, Mar- 
guerite and Joseph. 
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LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


Ready for 


immediate shipment 


Rooted cuttings from 
24-inch pots. 


Potted summer 1940. 


Per 10 Per 100 


Ilex crenata bullata........ $1.10 $10.00 
Juniperus hibernica ........ 1.10 10.00 
Juniperus Sabina .......... 1.10 10.00 
Retinispora filifera aurea... 1.10 10.00 
Taxus media Hicksil........ 1.10 10.00 
Thuja oce. compacta....... 1.10 10.00 
Thuja occ, globosa......... 1.10 10.00 
Thuja occ. nigra........... 1.10 10.00 
Thuja oce. Vervaeneana.... 1.10 10.00 
Thuja oce. pyramidalis..... 1.10 10.00 


Well established grafts 
from 24-inch pots. 


Per 10 Per 100 
Acer palmatum atropur- 
pureum Novum ......... $3.00 $25.00 


Chameecyparis obtusa gra- 
cilis nana compacta...... 3.00 25.00 


Fagus sylvatica pendula.... 3.00 25.00 
Fagus sylvatica Riversii.... 3.00 25.00 
Ilex opaca femina.......... 2.75 25.00 
Ilex opaca Howardli........ 2.75 25.00 


Juniperus columnaris glauca 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus columnaris viridis 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus chinensis neabori- 

GED os anaes 6000050620002 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus chinensis Sargentii 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus chinensis Sargentii 


PL. «sa seetesaske beaer 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus squamata ....... 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus squamata argentea 

CE ncscccesasece --- 2.35 25.00 
Juniperus squamata Meyeri. 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus virginiana Purkii. 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus virginiana 

CT cantante esaéecewe 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus virginiana 

elegantissima ........... 2.75 25.00 


Juniperus virginiana glauca. 2.7" 25.00 
Juniperus virginiana globosa 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus virginiana 

DEE ncsenecctuseecds 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus virginiana Kosteri 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus virginiana Schottii 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus virginiana pendula 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus virgin 


we 


pyramidiformis .......... 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus virginiana 

a a a ae 2.75 25.00 
Juniperus sabina Von Ehron 2.75 25.00 
Thuja orientalis aurea nana. 2.00 18.00 
Thuja orientalis conspicua.. 2.00 18.00 
Thuja orientalis elegantis- 

GEE: 6b0006s0ensenbesesas 2.00 18.00 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


P. 0. Box 52 
Mountain View, New Jersey 


a & & fe om 
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This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 
By Ernest Hemming 


BOX LEAF MINER. 


The box leaf miner is one of those 
pests that can easily be overlooked 
until it becomes well established, and 
the nurseryman who grows boxwood 
would be well advised to become 
familiar with the pest before it visits 
his own nursery. 

It is a frail little midge, to the 
layman, and may be easily mistaken 
for a gnat or mosquito. If you should 
happen to see any such insects hov- 
ering over your boxwood plants 
during May, better investigate. 

By examining the old leaves it can 
readily be seen where the insects 
have emerged and left their pupal 
skins behind them, on the back of 
the old leaves. The flying midges are 
preparing to deposit their eggs be- 
tween the skins of the tender new 
leaves, and it is time to spray with 
one pint of nicotine, twelve and one- 
half gallons of molasses and fifty 
gallons of water, or with the materi- 
als in that proportion. E. H. 





TIME AND SPACE. 


Under such a caption one would 
expect the subject matter to relate to 
the stars rather than trees, but what a 
difference it would make if time and 
space were considered when planting 
trees. There are few trees planted 
where the welfare of the tree is exclu- 
sively considered. To do so would al- 
most necessitate replanning our roads 
and towns. 

Whenever one sees almost any kind 
of tree come to its full glory we won- 
der if it would be foolish even at that 
price, All values are relative. Trees 
in the United States have always been 
looked upon as lumber, something to 
be used, and if there was no use for 
it, burn it up and make room to grow 
something of value. After about three 
centuries we are beginning to find out 
we have been destroying our basic 
wealth, and belatedly our government 
is thinking about conservation. 

We cannot as individuals do much 
about restoring the basic wealth of the 
country; we shall leave that to the 
reforestation interests. But we can 
strive for a better appreciation of 


trees, not the sentimental kind that 
sends for a tree doctor and pays out 
money to have an old cripple patched 
up, but an appreciation that will en- 
courage us to plant the right tree in 
the right place in the right way. In 
other words, zsthetically considered a 
tree in the wrong place is a weed, 
whereas a tree planted where it can 
reach its full glory comes somewhere 
near the ultimate of beauty. 

There has been much written about 
landscape art, but it does seem that 
the artist who can select the kind of 
tree that will thrive best in a given 
position comes near being a master 
craftsman. 

The different species of trees have 
been evolved through eons of time to 
grow under certain conditions of lat- 
itude, altitude, soil and moisture. Of 
course, some kinds are adaptable and 
will thrive in varying degree in wide 
limits, but there is always a best tree 
for a given position and that perhaps 
is the last reason why a tree is se- 
lected. We plant a certain kind of 
tree because it is a fad to do so, be- 
cause it is a fast grower, because we 
saw it growing somewhere else, be- 
cause it is cheap or is given away, 
because we like that particular kind 
of tree and expect it to do equally 
well under all conditions. If the wel- 
fare of the tree is the main consider- 
ation in selection and planting, the 
results from every angle are more 
likely to be satisfactory. 

From long experience and observa- 
tion, the following rules will help to 
select the right tree for the right 
place. Choose a native tree indig- 
enous to the latitude. A paper birch 
may be all right as far south as Penn- 
sylvania, but below the Mason and 
Dixon line it would be a poor choice, 
except in the mountains; the same 
may be said of the hemlock and other 
northern trees. 

The reverse is also true when plant- 
ing trees indigenous to the south; they 
will stand the conditions much far- 
ther north along the coast than they 
will inland. 

Be sure that what may be gained 
in speed of growth is usually at the 
cost of durability. The fast-growing 
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trees are usually softwooded and 
short-lived, while the slower-growing 
are hardwooded and much longer- 
ived. 

Trees, like the Norway spruce, 
that originally come from northern 
Europe, where the climate is more 
even and cooler, are usually short- 
lived, while they are good-looking in 
a young state. Our hot summers 
make them look ratty before they 
reach maturity. The same may be 
said of the Norway maple. It has 
had a popularity far beyond its 
deserts. 

While a good knowledge of geo 


30.000 OLD ENGLISH 
BOXWOOD 


Extra heavy specimens Per 100 Per —_ 
6 to 8 ins., B.R. specimens...... $18.00 $160. 
8 to 10 ins., B.R. specimens...... 27.00 250. 00 
10 to 12 ins., B&B, ex. heavy spec. 65.00 600. 
1 ., B&B, ex. heavy spec. 90.00 850. 
.» B&B, ex. heavy spec.110.00 1000. 
be » ex. heavy spec.125.00 1150. 
18 to 20 ins., B&B, ex. heavy spec. 150.00 ony 
20 to 22 ins., B&B, ex. heavy spec.175.00 1500. 
We consider this the finest lot of English Box- 
wood in America. All extra heavy specimens. 
Prices f.0.b. our nursery, Mocksville, N. C. 
- No charge for packing in truckload or carload 
lots. 
Cash with order or satisfactory trade reference. 


EIDSON LANDSCAPE CO. 


P. 0. Box 60 Bala, Pa. 
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IRISES 


Buy Wayman’s larger, better, finer 
Irises at lowest wholesale prices for 
maximum results and extra profits. 
Send for descriptive catalogue of the 
world’s finest varieties illustrating 95 


varieties in full color. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


Box AN, 








QUALITY PERENNIAL PLANTS 
Specialties 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy and Dicentra 
Spectabilis. 
Let us quote on your perennial needs. 


PERENNIAL NURSERIES Painesville, = 
Alva H. Smith R.F.D. 











Our new Mum catalogue 


is worth asking for. A card will get a 
copy if you mention the American Nurs- 
eryman. 


WONDERLAND NURSERIES 


ELLERSON, VA. 











HERBS 


Pot-grown plants; over a hundred varieties. 
Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 
Other plants of unusual character and 
with the charm of old-time gardens. 
New Catalogue sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
Bradiey Hills, Bethesda, Maryland 











PYRACANTHA - FIRE THORN 


Good-berrying, hardy to 38 below zero. 
1000 4-inch, tar paper pots............ 20e each 
1000 F. G., 12 to 15 ins., B&B......... 65¢ each 
Easy to transplant in these sizes. In Beetle Zone 
only. Have been growing this strain for the 
past ten years. 

Bakerstown, Pa. 


BARDONA NURSERY 
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FLOWERING CRABS 


Field-grown, bushy plants. 

White—Micromalus, Toringoldes, Ar- 

Idi Zumi Cal pa, Snowbank, 
Siberian. 

Pink—Peachblow, Scheideckeri, Atro- 
sanguinea, Prunifolia Rinki, Fiorli- 
bunda, Spectabilis, Theifera, Ioensis, 
Coronaria. 


Red — Niedzwetzkyana, Atropurpurea, 
Elyi, Hopa. 





Per 100 
3 to € Pb...ccccee 7. 
4 te 6 fh.coccece 33.00 
5 to 6 ft.......0- 40.00 


Larger sizes available in all of these 
varieties. Write for General Wholesale 
List. 


CHARLES FIORE NURSERIES 


Prairie View, Ill. 








All kinds of 


Ornamental and Flowering Shrubs, 
Roses, Fruit Trees and Small Fruits 


ALL EXTRA GOOD DORMANT 
STOCK 


A Splendid Assortment of Nursery 
Stock in General 


Write tor Bulletin No. 2 for latest 
Grade Counts 


LAKE’S 
Shenandoah Nurseries 
Shenandoah, lowa 





“We are prepared to fill and 
ship your orders promptly.” 








EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 








NORTHERN COLLECTED EVERGREENS 
See advertisement in April 15 issue. 
List on request. 


William Crosby Horsford 


Charlotte, Vt. 








Lining-out Evergreens 


Good assortment of standard varieties. 
Price list on request. 


SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 


SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA 











Old English 
BOXWOOD 


(Wholesale Only) 
Greatest Assortment of Large and Small 
Specimens in U. S. 10 inches to 6 feet. 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer High Point, N. C. 











graphic botany and plant ecology is 
perhaps the best study possible to 
enable the nurseryman to know a 
tree's requirements, a study of the 
best specimens growing in parks and 
other places where they can come to 
their full glory gives him the best 
data to guide him which kind to grow 
and sell. 

The nurseryman is largely to blame 
for the misuse of trees, because in his 
propagation he has followed the line 
of least resistance and largely formed 
public opinion as to what to plant, 
and it goes without saying that now 
sO many nurseries are including plant- 
ing and landscape service, their inter- 
ests must go far beyond just delivering 
trees in good condition. E. H. 





WILLOW LEAF BEETLE. 


The imported willow leaf beetle, 
which feeds preferably on the black 
and golden willows, but also on the 
Babylon weeping and shiny willows, 
is the subject of circular 572 of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, by Clifford E. Hood. He de- 
scribes this beetle as “a small, robust 
beetle of a metallic-blue color, some: 
times tinged with red or bronze. It 
hibernates as an adult and in eastern 
New England issues from hibernation 
the latter part of April or early in 
May. It has three full generations 
and a partial fourth. These broods 
overlap, and the damage they do be- 
comes considerable after the middle 
or latter part of June.” 

“The insect can be controlled efh- 
ciently,” states the bulletin, “by 
spraying with lead arsenate at the 
rate of four pounds to 100 gallons of 
water, if it is applied between May 
25 and June 25, in the New England 
states; after that period, three pounds 
of lead arsenate to 100 gallons of 
water could be used, but considerable 
damage will have been already done. 
Fish oil should be added as an adhe- 
sive. If fish oil is not available, lin- 
seed oil can be substituted, but either 
should be used at the rate of four 
fluid ounces (one-fourth pint) to 
each pound of poison in the spray 
tank. Care should be taken to treat 
the undersurface of the foliage, 
since the greater majority of the 
larve feed from beneath.” 





J.C. PILKINGTON has reopened 
the Pilkington Nursery, founded by 
his father at Tigard, Ore. 
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GROWERS AND 
WHOLESALERS OF A 
COMPLETE LINE OF 

NURSERY STOCK 


Our Specialties 


Large Hard Maple 
Alpine Currant 
Bleeding Heart 
Double Gypsophila 
Mountain Ash Sdlgs. 


Rooted Evergreen Cut- 
tings (both potted 
and bare root) 

Large Flower Clematis 
(both potted and 
field-grown) 

Evergreen Grafts 

Budded Elm Liners 


French Lilac Liners 


JEWELL NURSERIES, INC. 


Lake City, Minn. 











Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 











JUNIPERUS PFITZERIANA 


Strong rooted cuttings 
$3.50 per 100; $30.00 per 1000 


J. B. BEALLE 


Greenwood, Mississippi 








Evergreen Transplants 
AT LOW PRICE 
Collectors of northern tree seeds 
since 1926. Fall List ready August 1 


BRADEN NURSERY, Peru, N. Y. 








EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-seven Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 


Write for Trade List 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 







1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











UPRIGHT 
JAPANESE YEW 


Extra heavy well grown specimens up to 10 feet 
high, growing 6 feet apart in nursery rows. Also 
Topiary Specimens. 

: Croton Av. 
P eekskill Nursery Peekskill, N43 ¥. 


(3 miles cast of Peekskill on Route 202) 
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New Books and Bulletins 


PLANT GALLS. 


Every nurseryman is familiar with 
a considerable number of insect galls, 
though by no means any large part 
of the 2,000 in North America which 
are identified in “Plant Galls and 
Gall Makers,” by Dr. E. Porter Felt, 
director of the Bartlett tree research 
laboratories and former New York 
state entomologist, just published by 
the Comstock Publishing Co., at $4. 

The greater part of the book is 
composed of a key to galls of the 
various families, with more than 700 
illustrations to make identification 
easier. 

The first part is introductory in 
character. It discusses gall types, the 
principal gall producers, the various 
ways in which galls are developed, 
their economic importance and the 
biology of gall insects. 

Persons interested in natural his- 
tory as a study will find these galls 
rather fascinating by reason of Dr. 
Felt’s presentation. Those concerned 
with identification will find the book 
valuable for reference. It classifies 
the galls according to their plant 
hosts and describes them concisely. 
Identification is made easy by the no- 
tation of characteristics in form of 
structure or location on the plant. 

The book is a greatly extended and 
more comprehensive account than 
the author’s “Key to American Insect 
Galls,” published in 1918 as New 
York state museum bulletin 200 and 
long since out of print. A supple- 
mentary bibliography is given in the 
present work. 





FRUIT PRODUCTION. 


Successful orchardists today might 
be said to be approaching the scien- 
tific in their practices. The hit-or- 
miss farm methods of other days will 
not produce the quality of fruit that 
is necessary to yield a profit at cur- 
rent prices in the face of higher 
costs. Discussions of orchardists at 
state horticultural society meetings 
reveal the extent of the specialized 
knowledge shown by successful pro- 
ducers. Such students of fruit cul- 
ture, including many nurserymen, 
will place high value on “Modern 
Fruit Production,” one of the rural 
textbook series edited by Dr. L. H. 


Bailey and just published by the Mac- 
millan Co., at $4.50. 


The senior author, Dr. Joseph H. 
Gourley, horticulturist at the Ohio 
agricultural experiment station and 
professor of horticulture at Ohio 
State University, is so well known 
as an authority as to warrant the 
book’s prime value. The coauthor 
is Dr. Freeman Smith Howlett, as- 
sociate horticulturist and associate 
professor of horticulture at the same 
institutions respectively. While the 
volume represents a complete rewrit- 
ing and expansion of the “Textbook 
of Pomology,” the major portion of 
the material is entirely new. 


The grower who wants to under- 
stand the reasons for flower forma- 
tion, fruit setting, plant deficiencies 
and disorders will find ample bio- 
logical background given. Still more 
thorough are the descriptions of 
practices followed in selection, lay- 
ing out and planting the orchard, as 
well as the cultural practices in- 
volved, comprising fertilization, irri- 
gation, pruning, spraying and the 
like. Chapters on fruit thinning and 
alternate bearing, handling and stor- 
age, winter injury, propagation and 
stocks, origin and improvement and 
costs are packed with valuable in- 
formation. In brief, this 580-page 
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volume is not only a thorough text- 
book, but also a volume of practical 
reference as well. 





LEGENDS OF SHRUBS. 


In his latest book, “Shrubs in the 
Garden and Their Legends,” just 
published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., at $2.50, Vernon Quinn has 
done for these plants what he did in 
his previous nature books, “Seeds: 
Their Place in Life and Legend,” 
“Leaves: Their Place in Life and 
Legend” and “Roots: Their Place in 
Life and Legend.” 

The book is entertaining, and 
enough incidental information ap- 
pears to make the popular reader 
better acquainted with the shrubs 
that appear in these sketches. In the 
case of each, something of the his- 
tory of the shrub, superstitions and 
folklore pertaining to it, uses from 
ancient times to the present and its 
course from other countries to the 
American scene are presented in an 
interesting style. Some horticultural 
facts, in addition, lend value to the 
book as well. Marie Lawson's deco- 
rative drawings again add to the 
charm of the book. 





MEDICINAL HERBS. 


In a pocket-size booklet of twenty- 
four pages are briefly described fifty- 
two medicinal herbs needed today 
that can be gathered or grown in New 
England, with brief cultural direc: 





SELECTION OF NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS 


By L. C. CHADWICK 


Recent series of articles in the American Nurseryman on superior 
varieties of narrow-leaved evergreens reprinted in booklet form. 


Companion volume to “Compiling a New Nursery List—Selection 
of Superior Varieties of Woody Deciduous Ornamental Plants.” 
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Enclosed is remittance of $................ 


at 40c per copy. 


Besides discussing and describing the best plants among trees, shrubs 
and ground covers, the author lists uses, cultural and growth habits 
for easy choice of most suitable varieties for landscape purposes. 


508 South Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


for 
copies “SELECTION OF NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS,” 


copies “COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST,” at 40c per copy. 











City. 
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PLANTS 
BULBS 


INCE 1838 
PHILADELPHIA 







Have you received Dreer’s New 
Wholesale Catalogue for 19417 If 
not write for your free copy to- 
day. You will find it helpful 
throughout the year. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1887 WE OFFER 1941 
FOR 1941 
our usual line of 


FOREST AND SHADE TREES 
VINES AND CREEPERS 
NATIVE PLANTS 


Write for Trade List 


FOREST NURSERY CO., INC. 


J. R. Boyd, Pres. MeMinnaville, Tenn. 








North Dakota and Montana Seeds 
JUNIPERUS SCOPULORUM 
and other forestry seeds 


WILDFLOWER SEEDS and NATIVE PLANTS 
Write for wholesale trade list. 


E. C. MORAN, Medora, N. D. 








We are collectors of 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA TREE SEEDS 
including 
mn Banksiana, Jack Pine 
Strobus, White Pine 
Pinus Resinosa, Red Pine 
Picea Canadensis, —— Spruce 
Write for prices. 
Bear Creek Evergreen Nursery 
Sheviin, Minnesota 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens—Shrubs 


Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 











PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 
















Write for new 72-page 
Price List. Wide selection 
of highest quality stock 
at lowest prices. 
Send Want List for Quotations 
. ee 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 








SHENANDOAH. IOWA 


tions. The booklet was prepared for 
distribution with the exhibit of living 
and dried herb specimens at the spring 
flower show of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by the Herb 
Society of America. It can be ob- 
tained from that organization for 25 
cents a copy, the address being 300 
Massachusetts avenue, Boston, Mass. 





BANK ON LANDSCAPING. 


Others sometimes help us in ways 
that we do not help ourselves. That 


is an old thought that comes to mind 


in looking over a copy of a 32-page 
pamphlet, printed in green and black 
and bound in an attractive stiff paper 
cover, 6x9 inches in dimensions, en- 
titled “Landscaping the Small Home 
in Southern California” and distrib- 
uted with the compliments of the real 
estate loan department of the 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles. 

With numerous sketches, the text 
points out the early steps in design 
and planning for a home planting. 
These are well set forth, and ac- 
knowledgment for counsel and as- 
sistance in the preparation of the 
booklet is paid to the Southern Cali- 
fornia Horticultural Institute, a civic 
group composed of landscape archi- 
tects, nurserymen and others. 


Of course, the bank offers F. H. A. 
loans for those interested in land- 
scaping a home, but that does not 
appear until the last two pages of 
this admirable booklet. 


BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


Methods formerly used for the 
removal of leaves from rose plants 
at the time of digging, as well as a 
new procedure through the agency 
of ethelyne gas, are described in 
bulletin 386 of the Oregon agricul- 
tural experiment station, Corvallis, 
entitled “The Removal of Leaves 
from Rose Plants at the Time of 
Digging,” by John A. Milbrath, 
Elmer Hansen and Henry Hartman. 


“Propagation of Fruit Plants” by 
C. J. Hansen and E. R. Eggers, cir- 
cular 96 of the California agricul- 
tural extension service, Berkeley, de- 
scribes generally the various meth- 
ods of vegetative propagation of 
fruit plants grown in California. 
The last quarter of the 60-page 
pamphlet describes briefly ways of 
propagating subtropical fruits grown 
in that state. 
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Items You May Need 


500 Birch, Cutleaf Weeping, 8 to 10 ft. 
200 Birch, Cutleaf Weeping, 1% to 


1%-in. 
1,000 Elm, American, 8 to 10 ft. 
(root pruned 1939) 
700 Elm, American, 1\ to 1%-in. 
(root pruned 1939) 
150 Ginkgo, 5 to 6 ft. 
200 Ginkgo, 6 to 8 ft. 
175 Ginkgo, 8 to 10 ft. 
50 Ginkgo, 1\% to 1%-in. 
300 Maple. } nn i 2% to 3-in. 
1,000 Maple, Norway, 3 to 3%-in. 
800 Maple, Norway, 3% to 4-in. 
2,000 Maple, Norway, 4 to 4%-in. 
All Maple transplanted, 7x7 ft. 
500 Willow, Thurlow, 8 to 10 ft. 
400 Willow, Thurlow, 10 to 12 ft. 
250 Willow, Thurlow, 1% to 2-in. 
1,000 Juniper, Pfitzer’s 18 to 24 ins. 
Sheared, compact. 
800 Sunigen, Pfitzer’s 2 to 2% ft. 
heared, compact. 
300 ee... Pfitzer’s, 2% to 3 ft. 
Sheared, compact. 
9,000 Montmorency Cherry, 1-yr., 
14,000 Montmorency Cherry, 1-yr., 





1 see EI 
yee} Elbe Peach, 
0 Elberta Peach, 18 te 24 ins., strong 


A general list of other stock. 


C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Indiana. Est. 1875. 





HARDY FRUITS 


Beacon and Haralson Apple 
Latham, Chief and 
Newburgh 
MacDonald Rhubarb 
Red Lake Currant 
Manchurian Apricots 
Paradise Asparagus 
American Plum Seedlings 
Caragana Pygmza, L.O:S. 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


FARIBAULT MINN. 





Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 











GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES and BERRY PLANTS 
GROWING for the WHOLESALE TRADE since 
1890. The QUALITY of our PLANTS will please 
your most critical customers. Get our attractive 

quotations before placing your 


The F. E. Schifferli & Son Nurseries 
Fredonia, N. Y. 











NORTHERN-GROWN NURSERY STOCK 
Evergreen Liners — 8 imen Ever- 
greens, B&B — Hard it Trees — 
Hardy Apple Seedlings — Ornamental 
Shrubs—Lining-out Shrubs, Trees and 
Vines. Write for price list. 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 
Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 








SQUARE AS 
OUR NASIE 


L.P. BRICK 
“NURSERY * 
PAINESVILLE.OHIO 
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Coming Events 


LOUISIANA PROGRAM. 


On the second day of the conven- 
tion of the Louisiana State Horticul- 
tural Association, at the Heidelberg 
hotel, Baton Rouge, May 19 and 20, 
nurserymen will gather at a luncheon 
meeting. In the afternoon, while the 
florists are holding a retail design 
school, growers will hear talks on 
“Azaleas and Camellias,” by Dr. 
W. D. Kimbrough; “Ornamental Hor- 
ticulture,” by Dr. D. L. Gill, and 
“Plant Disease and Control,” by Dr. 
E. O. Eddy, all of Louisiana State 
University. 





FLORIDA PROGRAM. 


The nurserymen’s section of the 
Florida State Florists’ Association has 
a group program for Monday and 
Tuesday afternoons, May 19 and 20, 
arranged by M. J. Soule, St. Peters- 
burg, vice-president of the group. On 
the first day Dr. R. V. Allison, of 
the University of Florida, will speak 
on “Soil and Plant Relationships” and 
conduct a round-table discussion. On 
the second day, Jack Holmes, Tampa, 
will give an illustrated talk on “Proper 
Frost Protection of Ornamentals” and 
L. M. Maxwell, of the Swift Fertilizer 
Co., will give a talk illustrated in 
colors on “Some Insects and Diseases 
Affecting Ornamentals.” The session 
will close with a discussion of possible 
extension activities led by M. J. 
Daetwyler, Orlando. 





GARDENERS’ CONVENTION. 


Detroit, Mich., has been chosen for 
the thirty-first annual convention of 
the National Association of Garden- 
ers. This will be held under the 
auspices of the Detroit branch, Au- 
gust 19 to 21, at the Book-Cadillac 
hotel. 

Membership of the N. A. G. is 
made up of professional gardeners, 
i. e., superintendents, head gardeners 
and assistant gardeners of estates, 
parks, cemeteries and _ college 
grounds, with a large associate mem- 
bership composed of men and women 
engaged in any business pertaining 
to gardening. 

The Detroit convention commit- 
tee, with Nelson Frolund acting as 


general chairman, is going ahead 
with plans to make the 1941 conven- 
tion an outstanding one in every way. 
Tom Pearson, 
Publicity Chairman. 





NEWARK ROSE FESTIVAL. 


By proclamation of Mayor Charles 
H. Davis, this year’s festival of roses 
at Newark, N. Y., is to run from 
June 15 to July 7. Last year 55,000 
persons per week are reported to have 
visited the city during the festival. 
The fields of Jackson & Perkins Co. 
will exhibit a pageant of bloom at the 
height of the spring rose season. 
Through the Newark chamber of 
commerce, citizens have been provided 
with rosebushes for their gardens, so 
that the entire city will be colorful. 
The principal highway approaches to 
Newark have been planted so that 
their streamers of color will lead the 
motoring visitors to the rose fields to 
see their spectacular array, as well as 
to examine the new varieties in the 
trial grounds. 





ARBORETUM TOURS. 


The first of the 1941 outdoor lec- 
ture tours of the Morris Arboretum 
of the University of Pennsylvania 
will be held May 17, with the topic, 
“Seasonal Interest at the Arbore- 
tum,” and the leader Dr. Henry T. 
Skinner, curator of the arboretum. 
Plants for special discussion will in- 
clude many species of azaleas, crab- 
apples, deutzias and honeysuckles, 
lilacs and rock wall collections. 

Later tours will be held June 7, on 
“Trees and Shrubs for Landscape Ef- 
fect,” led by Dr. Ralph W. Curtis, 
professor of ornamental horticulture, 
Cornell University; June 21, on 
“Pests and Diseases of Woody 
Plants,” led by Dr. Ephraim P. Felt, 
director of the Bartlett tree research 
laboratories, Stamford, Conn., and 
October 11, on “Tree and Shrub 
Maintenance,” led by Dr. Harlan H. 
York, professor of botany in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

While the tours are chiefly de- 
signed for amateur gardeners, others 
are cordially invited to attend. There 
is no charge. The tours commence at 
2 p. m., Saturday, lasting about two 
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hours, and commence at the admin- 
istration building, Meadowbrook lane 
and Stenton avenue, Chestnut Hill, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





ROSE SOCIETY MEETING. 


The semiannual meeting of the 
American Rose Society will be held 
at Reading, Pa., with headquarters at 
the Abraham Lincoln hotel, June °3 
and 14, according to R. Marion Hat- 
ton, secretary. The registration fee 
will be $4. 

After registration on the first 
morning, there will be a view of the 
rose show from 10 to 12 noon, fol- 
lowed by luncheon at the hotel. In 
the afternoon will be held a round- 
table discussion, with short talks by 
prominent rosarians. In the evening 
an informal banquet will take place 
at the Reading Country Club, at 
which the speakers will be Dr. 
J. Horace McFarland and Dr. Charles 
V. Covell. 

Saturday morning, June 14, mem- 
bers will visit the gardens of Treas- 
urer C. R. McGinnes and, after 
luncheon at the hotel, they will wit- 
ness the dedication of the municipal 
rose garden in the city park. Later 
the guests will be conducted on a 
tour of the city. 

Those who wish will leave at 8 
a. m., June 15, for a visit to the 
Hershey rose garden. 





SAN FERNANDO ELECTION. 


The San Fernando valley nursery: 
men’s division of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Horticultural Institute met 
May 5 at the Green Grill, on Ventura 
boulevard, near Los Angeles, Cal. A 
discussion of ways and means of rais- 
ing standards of quality and service to 
valley gardeners took place. 


New officers taking charge at the 
meeting included W. Kenneth Davis, 
of the Aurora Nursery, Glendale, 


AZALEAS 


(Ready early October) 
HEXE CHRISTMAS CHEER 
HINODEGIRI ENCKE 
PINK PEARL CHARLES ENCKE 


Vigorous, heavily budded plants for 
Forcing and for Outside Planting. 





Prices On Request 


We can also furnish Rooted Cuttings 
from the sand, ready early June: 


$7.00 per 100; $60.00 per 1000 


Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. 


306 S. E. 12th Ave. Portland, Oregon 
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EVERGREENS :: Propagators & Crowers 
141 S. E. 65th Avenue PORTLAND, ORE. 
We still have considerable lining-out 


stock on hand and are already making 
reservations for fall delivery and spring 
1942. Lining-out stock will be ready for 
delivery beginning in October. We pay 
shipping costs. Quotations furnished on 
application. 


Wholesale Only 











A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 
Roses 


Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 











OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 


GOOD ROSES 


is 
PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 


1941-42 List Now Ready and Will 
Be Sent on Request. 








California Field-grown AWARD 


ROSEBUSHES 





Dependable < 10) > 
Howard Rose Co. SS ot ou 
HEMET, CALIFORNIA 











Rich & Sons Nursery 


Hillsboro, Ore. 
FRUIT TREES 
Ornamental Trees Shrubs 
Catalogue on request 











president; Mr. Idso, of the Idso Peren- 
nial Gardens, Van Nuys, vice-presi- 
dent, and Stanley Weiss, of the 
Victory Nursery, Van Nuys, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Directors are V. Mc- 
Intyre, of the Toluca Lake Nursery, 
Burbank; D. Arneson; G. Gian- 
nulli, of the M. G. Nursery, North 
Hollywood; W. Silva, of Silva's Rare 
Plant Gardens & Nursery, Reseda; 
E. Regan, of the Green Arrow Nurs- 
ery, Van Nuys, and G. Mordigan, of 
the Mordigan Evergreen Nurseries, 
San Fernando. 





WASHINGTON NOTES. 


The Washington state department 
of highways has completed plans to 
beautify the approaches to the city 
of Puyallup. The approaches to the 
tunnels that lead to the pontoon 
bridge across Lake Washington, Seat- 
tle, are also being planted. Bids on 
the project at Raymond are to be 
opened shortly. 

The United States Forest Service 
will plant 2,616,000 trees in Wash- 
ington and Oregon this spring, H. L. 
Plumb, supervisor of Snoqualmie na- 
tional forest, announced recently. Of 
these, 300,000 Douglas firs will be 
planted near Skykomish in Snoqualmie 
national forest; 10,000 ponderosa pine 
seedlings in the Nile Creek area of 
the forest; 852,000 trees near Oak- 
ridge, Ore.; 500,000 seedlings in the 
Mount Hood national forest, and 485,- 
000 seedlings in the Olympic national 
forest. Seventy-five per cent of the 
planting will be done by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps workers. 

Seattle gardeners’ activity is con- 
centrated on established homes, in- 
stead of the new homes being rushed 
to completion nowadays. A survey 
indicates that the builders of new 
homes place their last cent on con- 
struction and nothing is left for land- 
scaping. W. L. Fulmer. 





THE new nursery store of C. J. 
Daily & Sons, one and one-half miles 
west of Camarillo, Cal., was opened 
recently. Varieties of citrus, avocado 
and walnut trees are handled, in 
addition to shrubs and plants. 


FIRE of unknown origin swept 
through several acres of evergreen 
and forest trees and shrubs on the 
premises of the Northern Seed & 
Nursery Co., Ipswich, S. D., recently, 
causing damage estimated at several 


hundred dollars. 
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MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


MILTON- Since 1878-OREGON 
GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Specializing in 
Birches — Chinese Elms — Japanese 
and Weeping Cherries—Crab Apples 
—Hawthorns — Lilacs — Mountain 
Ash — Norway and Schwedler Maples ° 
—Flowering Plums. 


Shade and Fruit Tree Seedlings 


Send us your Want List. Our cata- 
logue sent on request. 





Combination carloads available to 
Eastern distributing points at mini- 
mum freight cost. 








PORTLAND WHOLESALE 
NURSERY CO. 


306 S.E. 12th Ave., Portland, Oregon 





A Complete Line of Well Grown 
Nursery Stock. 


Advance Price List available on 
request. 


Pacific Northwest Distributors 
for 
Goodrich Rubber Budding 
Strips 


x** **k *k * 








A Complete Line of 


OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


With the memory of last year’s short- 
ages still fresh in mind, and the prob- 
ability that stock will be more in de- 
mand next year, protect your business 
by ordering now for delivery next 
season. 

Maples — Birch — Hawthorn — Chi- 
nese Elm—Bechtel’s Crab—Flowering 
Cherry—Weeping Cherry—Weeping 
European Aspen—Laburnum Vossii 
—Laburnum Adami. 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 
6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
Portland, Oregon 











ORENCO NURSERY CO. 


@Grenco, Oregon 
WHOLESALE GROWERS 
Fruit, Shade, Flowering Ornamental 
Trees, Fruit-tree Seedlings, Roses, Etc. 
Very complete line of quality stock 


Catalogue sent on request. 
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Diseases of Trees 


Gleanings from the Latest Reports of Scientific Research 
By Leo R. Tehon 


FUSIFORM RUST OF PINES. 

Besides the imported blister rust 
disease of white pines to which so 
much attention has been given in 
northern states, there exist in various 
parts of the United States other rust 
diseases of pines, native American 
diseases, each of which in some meas- 
ure causes injury or destruction of 
trees. In southeastern United States 
the most important of the native pine 
rust diseases is that known as fusi- 
form rust or fusiform rust canker, 
the cause of which is a fungus known 
a Cronartium fusiforme. 

This fusiform rust has been known 
to occur in pine nurseries in southern 
states since 1937. Since that year 
it has been the subject of annual 
surveys conducted from the federal 
government’s southern forest experi- 
ment station at New Orleans, La., 
and the results of these surveys have 
just been made available in a report 
by Howard Lamb, conservationist, 
and Bailey Sleeth, assistant pathol- 
ogist. 

Slash pine, Pinus caribza, and lob- 
lolly pine, P. Tada, are the two pine 
species most susceptible to infection. 
Where these two species stand to- 
gether, so that comparison can be 
made, slash pine appears more sus- 
ceptible than loblolly. Under most 
circumstances longleaf pine, P. palus- 
tris, is relatively resistant, as is indi- 
cated by the fact that stands with 
more than ten per cent of the trees 
infected are reported rarely, while in 
the majority of stands less than five 
per cent of the trees are infected. 
Shortleaf pine, P. echinata, is like- 
wise highly resistant; in fact, no in- 
stance of infection of this species 
has yet been observed. 

In nurseries fusiform rust infection 
is particularly important, for tree 
mortality is highest in the seedling 
stage and in young stands and least 
in mature stands. When seedlings 
become infected in the nursery they 
are considered a total loss because, if 
transplanted in the field, they die 
within a few years. Young seedlings 
and saplings, especially of slash pine, 
with trunk infections either die as 


a result of the infection or are so 
badly damaged as to be worthless. 
In the survey of nurseries, it was 
found that losses from fusiform rust 
infection were greatest through a 
region including approximately the 
southern half of Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi. In several nurseries exam- 
ined, from fifteen to thirty-five per 
cent of the slash pine seedlings were 
infected. Also in several nurseries 
from ten to fifteen per cent of the 
longleaf pine seedlings were infected, 
and the direct loss amounted com- 
monly to from two to five per cent. 


Outside of the above-named region, 
nursery losses have been less severe. 
However, in the years 1938 and 1939 
the disease was generally more severe 
in nurseries than in 1937. It is 
thought that conditions for seedling 
infection were less favorable in 1937 
than in the two succeeding years. 
However, the increase in numbers of 
oak trees in the south may also have 
increased the possibilities for pine 
infection. 

The fusiform rust, like other pine 
rusts, requires an alternate host for 
the completion of its life cycle and 
it makes use of various oak species. 
The form of the rust on the pine rep- 
resents the same life history stage as 
occurs on white pine in the case of 
the white-pine blister rust, and the 
form on oaks corresponds to the 
white pine form on ribes. 

The susceptibility among oak spe- 
cies varies from very high to very 
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low. Black oaks are, as a class, more 
susceptible than white oaks. Most 
highly susceptible to infection are the 
water oak, Quercus nigra, and the 
willow oak, Q. Phellos. These two 
species are considered to be the most 
prolific producers of spore material 
capable of infecting pines. In de- 
creasing order of susceptibility stand 
the laurel oak, Q. laurifolia; black- 
jack, Q. marilandica; bluejack, Q. 
cinerea, and southern red oak, Q. 
rubra. The turkey oak, Q. Catesbai, 
appears quite resistant. The white 
oaks of the region, Quercus alba, 
Q. stellata and Q. virginiana, usually 
do not become infected. 

As a native disease the fusiform 
rust attacks, and is especially familiar 
to foresters on, slash pine, loblolly 
pine and longleaf pine. It causes the 
development of elongated, spindle- 
shaped cankers on branches and stems 
of seedlings, saplings and large trees. 
By the shape of the canker, it is 
readily distinguished from the eastern 
gall rust of pines, which causes the 
formation of large, spherical galls on 
stems and branches, but occurs in- 
frequently and then chiefly on short- 
leaf pine within the range of the 
fusiform rust. 

The natural range of the fusiform 
rust has for its northern boundary 
a line beginning near the northeast- 
ern corner of North Carolina and 
sloping southwestward across north- 
ern South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, through southern 
Arkansas, northwestern Louisiana 
and eastern Texas nearly to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Southward, its range 
runs along the coast of the gulf and 
extends through about half the 
length of Florida, the southern part 
of this state being free of the disease. 
On the north, the west and the ex- 
treme south of its range, fusiform 








8-in. and 9-in. clay pots. 


for the Florist and Nurseryman. 


ERNEST HAYSLER & SON 





CLOVERSET POTS 


Patent No. 2073695 


Now made in four sizes and two grades, comparable in soil capacity to 6-in., 7-in.. 
Prices as low as $18.50 per 1000. 


Cheap in price (can be given away with the plant). 
produce a better plant than a clay pot, make better satisfied customers and more profit 


Send for free circulars and prices. Sample carton sent by mall for 25c. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, 


j WHICH WILL 
BRING THE 

MOST PROFIT 

o A 

WHICH WILL 

BE EASIEST 

TO SELL... } 
THIS of THIS 





Non-Porous (slow to dry out), 


105th & Broadway 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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rust attacks perhaps less than one per 
cent of the pines in natural stands, 
but in the central part of its range 
more than eighty per cent of the trees 
in certain local areas have been in- 
fected. 

Heaviest infection and losses have 
been observed in southeast Louisiana, 
southern Mississippi and southern 
Alabama. In this region most of the 
stands of loblolly and slash pines had 
from twenty to fifty per cent of the 
trees infected and only occasional 
stands were infected to so small an 
extent as ten per cent. 

Eastward, in Georgia, northern 
Florida and South Carolina, stands of 
slash and loblolly pines were infected 
over a range of one to fifty per cent, 
with an average of from five to thirty 
per cent. 

Older trees, the trunks of which 
have become infected, may continue 
to live for a number of years after 
infection has occurred. Although the 
trunks on such trees may be severely 
injured by the rust canker, the trees 
frequently grow almost as well as 
uninfected trees. However, such 
trees frequently break over during 
windstorms. The effect of trunk can- 
kers seems less serious on loblolly 
pine than on slash pine. 

Commercial significance of the 
fusiform rust canker is determined 
by many factors, including the age 
of a stand, the intensity of infection, 
the number of trunk infections and 
Necessary practices in management 
and utilization. Losses that would, 
for example, be negligible or perhaps 
even beneficial in heavily stocked 
natural stands prove serious in planta- 
tions where, with fewer trees, the 
loss of any considerable number re- 
sults in understocking. Likewise, cash 
loss can be reduced if infected trees 
are salvaged for pulpwood when 
stands are thinned or improvement 
cuttings are made. 

Adequate control of the fusiform 
rust depends chiefly on the preven- 
tion of infection in the nursery and 
on the removal of cankered branches 
from young trees in the field before 
infection extends to the trunks. 

Prevention of nursery infection 
requires a combination of two pro- 
cedures, late sowing and early and 
thorough spraying. Seeding should 
be done as late as possible without 
endangering the economical produc- 
tion of plantable stock. The exact 
date for planting should, however, 
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Just Published! 


MAINTENANCE OF SHADE 
AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


By Dr. P. P. Pirone 


Associate Professor of Plant Pathology, Rutgers University, and 
Research Specialist in Diseases of Ornamental Plants, New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


The book, in two parts, considers the problems with which the person 
entrusted with the care of trees is confronted. The chapter headings in 
Part I are: 


INTRODUCTION V. PRUNING TREES AND 
1 THE NORMAL TREE TREATING WOUNDS 
IL. THE SOIL AND ITS RELA- VI. CAVITY TREATMENTS 
TION TO TREES VII. BRACING AND CABLING 
Ill. TRANSPLANTING TREES VIII. TREES SUITABLE FOR 
IV. FERTILIZERS AND THEIR STREET AND ROADSIDES 


The chapter headings and some of the main subheadings in Part II are: 


IX. DIAGNOSING TREE TROUBLES 


X. NON-PARASITIC INJURIES 
Damage Caused by Grade Changes, Slime Flux, Lightning Injury, 
Illuminating Gas Injury, Soot and Smoke Injury, Lichen Injury, 
Chemical Injuries, Mechanical Injuries, Leaf Scorch, Chlorosis 


XI. INSECT CONTROL 
XII. SPRAYING EQUIPMENT AND PRACTICES 
XIII. TREE DISEASES AND THEIR CONTROL 


XIV. GENERAL PARASITIC DISEASES 
Fire Blight, Crown Gall, Powdery Mildews, Shoe-string. Root Rot 
XV. DISEASES AND INSECT PESTS OF STREET AND ROADSIDE 
TREES 
Ash, Elm, Hackberry, Horsechestnut, Linden, Locust, Maple, Oak, 
Maidenhair Tree, Plane, Poplar, Sweet Gum, Tulip Tree 


XVI. DISEASES AND INSECT PESTS OF DECIDUOUS ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES AND SOME SHRUBS 
Alder, Beech, Birch, Catalpa, Flowering Cherry, Chestnut, Cotoneaster, 
Crabapple, Dogwood, Firethorn, Hickory, Larch, Magnolia, Mt. Ash, 
Red Bud, Sassafras, Serviceberry, Spirea, Thorns, Tree-of-Heaven, 
Walnut, Willow 
XVII. DISEASES AND INSECT PESTS OF EVERGREEN TREES AND 
SOME SHRUBS 
Arborvitae, Azalea, Boxwood, Firs, Hemlock, Holly Juniper, Laurel, 
Pine, Rhododendron, Spruce, Yew 


a) 


This book is not merely a comprehensive compilation of the latest infor- 
mation of all phases of tree care, but includes original work and observations 
by the author. It will have about 300 pages of text and nearly 200 original 
photographs and line drawings to illustrate the various tree troubles. 


About the Author 


Dr. Pirone is one of the outstanding pathologists of ornamental plants in 
the United States. He is editor of the monthly publication “Nursery Disease 
Notes,” which is widely used by tree men and nurserymen. He is secretary 
of the New Jersey Association of Nurserymen and a member of the research 
committee of the National Shade Tree Conference. He has published more 
than a hundred technical and popular articles and bulletins on tree and orna- 
Orders may be 


mental plant problems in the last three years. 
sce: $450 
placed now with Price: 42° 
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ARE 
WORTH SAVING 


The Bartlett Company 
fi, co-operates with the 
H nation’s nurserymen in 
Ii maintaining in health 
i and beauty the settings 
ia)6=6=s which they create. 
This service is avail- 
able from Maine to the 
Carolinas through 32 
conveniently located 
| ) branch offices. 







The F. A. Barturtr Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories & Experimental Grounds 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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Woodruff Service on 
Growing Permanent, 
Weed-free Lawns 


Woodruff's continuous study and 
analysis of Trial Grounds in dif- 
ferent parts of the country — plus 
years of experience — brings you 
practical information on how to 
grow beautiful, lasting lawns for 
your customers. Why not get the 
benefit of Woodruff’s specialized 
research? Let Woodruff help 
you — especially when develop- 
ing special mixtures. Simply 
write for details. 


F. H. WOODRUFF & SONS, INC. 
MILFORD, CONN. 








RUBBER BUDDING STRIPS 


Buy before prices go higher. 
Write for free samples and prices. 


THE WILLIS NURSERY CO. 


Progressive Nurserymen OTTAWA, KAN. 











be determined by the individual nurs- 
eryman in terms of his own experi- 
ence in his location. Spraying should 
start as soon as the burlap or cover 
is removed from the seedbed and 
should be continued until the first of 
June. During this period at least one 
spray application should be made 
each week. Also, in nurseries where 
from past experience a heavy rust 
attack is expected it is advisable to 
spray the burlap or seedbed cover 
at least once between the time when 
seedlings emerge and the cover is 
removed and to follow this treatment 
with sprays at intervals of three or 
four days for the first three weeks 
after removing the seedbed cover. 

For the spraying of seedlings in 
beds, 4-4-50 Bordeaux mixture is 
recommended. The mixture should, 
preferably, be homemade and should 
have added to it a good sticker and 
spreader. Liquid Santomerse, used at 
the rate of one pint to 100 gallons 
of spray, has proved satisfactory as 
a spreader and sticker. So, also, has 
a mixture of six pounds of raw lin- 
seed oil and six pounds of fish oil 
emulsified in six pints of water and 
added to 100 gallons of spray. Either 
fish-oil soap or casein spreader can be 
used, also, at the rate of three pounds 
to fifty gallons of spray. 


Spraying must be done thoroughly. 
It is necessary to cover all portions 
of the seedlings with the spray. Con- 
sequently, it is desirable, whenever 
possible, to use a power sprayer and 
to apply the spray with the highest 
pressure the sprayer is capable of 
supplying safely. Fungicidal dusts, so 
far as present knowledge indicates, 
do not provide protection against in- 
fection by this rust. 

In the control of other rust dis- 
eases, eradication of the alternate 
host has been advocated and prac- 
ticed. Eradication of oaks from terri- 
tory surrounding nurseries for the 
control of this rust is not advised. 
At one nursery the establishment 
of an oak-free zone 1,500 feet wide, 
while reducing infection, failed to 
provide complete protection. Al- 
though destruction of the more 
susceptible oak species near a nursery 
should reduce infection somewhat, in 
most places the protection secured 
will not justify the cost of establish- 
ing and maintaining an oak-free zone 
unless sale of the oak logs for fire- 
wood, posts and saw logs can be 
made to pay a substantial part of the 
cost. L. R. T. 
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TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP., 
INCORPORATED - - LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 








HILL’S BOOK 
OF 
EVERGREENS 


This beautifully illustrated book an- 
swers every question about evergreens. 
Produced by America's leading ever- 
green nursery with a background of 
80 years’ experience. 

Fifty chapters, including complete 
information on uses, descriptions, 
propagation, historical and cultural in- 
formation pertaining to evergreens. 

Cloth bound, 7x9! inches, contain- 
ing 320 pages and 360 illustrations, 
45 in full color. $3.50 postpaid. 


Order from 


American Nurseryman 
508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 


RAFFIA 


Our entire stock has been sold for 
some time and there is no prospect 
of any more reaching this country 
for a long time. 

GOODRICH RUBBER BUDDING STRIPS 
have been used with very good suc 
cess by nurserymen. 

Send for samples and prices on the 
quantity you will require for 1941 
budding. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
DRESHER, PA. 
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Protect 


‘our Evergreens 


Use Niagara 


Cyclonox 


(Alkylated Cyclohexylamine Derivative) 


FOR KILLING RED 
SPIDER AND EGGS 





@ Now, it’s easy to control Red Spider on evergreens 

. simply spray trees with a solution of CyclonoX 
when red spider appears. Experience indicates that 
usually one application is sufficient. It will pay you to 
protect your evergreens with CyclonoX . . . the patented 
Niagara Sprayer and Chemical Co. formula for easy 
control of red spider. 


Write for details. 


NIAGARA SPRAYER and CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 





ELDERS IN NORTHWEST. 


The genus sambucus, called elder 
or elderberry in some parts, comprises 
about twenty species, of which but 
a few are in cultivation, though they 
are widespread over the northern 
part of the continent according to 
their degree of hardiness. There are 
fourteen species and subspecies grow- 
ing at the Dominion experimental 
station at Morden, Manitoba. A few 
are tender, but most of them are 
adapted to conditions there. The red- 
berried elder is native to Manitoba 
and the black-fruited Sambucus mel- 
anocarpa to southwestern Alberta. 

The European elder, Sambucus 
nigra, usually with five leaflets, has 
black fruit, which is used medicinally 
and somewhat in cookery. The two 
forms most employed on the prairies 
are the golden European elder, va- 
riety aurea, and the cutleaf European 
elder. 

The 





American elder, Sambucus 


canadensis, usually with seven leaf- rs 


lets, is the common elder of the 
eastern portion of the country. Its * 
dark purple fruit is widely used for 
making pies and wine. One form has 


NURSERYMEN ARE 
SIMPLIFYING THEIR 
PEST CONTROL WITH 






F PRODUCTS 





Four products will solve your spray prob- 
lem economically and effectively. 


“NURSERY VOLCK” 42.235 


: ticidal 
“foliage” oil emulsion that can be on 
most tender plants all through the season. 
Leaves a glossy finish on foliage. 


a7 aa 
GARDEN VOLCK” Asem 

bined with an active form of nicotine plus a 

wetting agent. An ideal insecticide. 

ed “¢ €6=6 “ EXTRAX” has given effective 
EXTRAX control of many different insects 


when used regularly at 1-800 dilution. 


hd ”“ A new general p liquid copper fungicide and spreader 

GREENOL —combines with “EXTRAK.” Has given splendid results at 
1-800 dilution. 

When you use these “ORTHO” Sprays you are assured of proper 

chemical balance (safety) and economy. Keep a stock of “O: oO” 

Sprays on hand. Sell them to your customers. You can develop a 

profitable accessory business this way. 

Buy from your dealer or write to 













CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
“The ORTHO Company” 


Elizabeth, N. J 


Richmond, Calif. 





ATTENTION 


NURSERYMEN! 
Spray with, and 


recommend 


FAMOUS 








red fruit and golden-yellow foliage. 
The great elder has large leaves and 
flat flower heads which may have a 
diameter as much as eighteen inches. 

The European red elder, Sambucus 
racemosa, is the most widely planted 
species on the prairies. It blooms 
early in spring and is luxuriant with 
innumerable clusters of scarlet ber- 
ries, which liven the shrubbery bor- 
der from July until frost in autumn. 
Subspecies include plumosa, plumosa 
aurea and laciniata. Plumosa has 
feathery foliage, deeply cut into long 
narrow teeth. The golden-leaved 
form is less feathery, but promises 
value as a source of golden-yellow 
foliage color. Laciniata produces 


C. P. O.—The safe spreader for better control 
of Lace Bug, Red Spider, Juniper Scale, Lilac 
Scale, Pine Leaf Scale, Spruce Gall Aphid. 


CRYSTAL BORER REPELLEN 
For most species of borers on deciduous trees. 
Apply as protective measure. Used by leading 
tree companies. 

CRYSTAL NO-DRI 
A scientific wax emulsion. Can be applied with 
spray equipment. Retards and reduces loss of 
moisture. Permits transplanting out of season. 


Write for free booklets 


Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 


Department AN 


6300 State Road, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











deeply dissected leaves. A seedling 
produced at Morden from seeds gath- 
ered from the common type is shapely 
in bush and deeply serrated in leaf; 
it is known as Redman. The Euro- 
pean red elder is used somewhat for 
jelly making. For full fruitfulness it 


IMP. 





SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 
parts of water 
Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 


AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 


vaom \~seu 














is often necessary to have at least two 
seedlings growing as neighbors. 

The red-berried elder, Sambucus 
pubens, is coarser in leaf and bush 
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than the European red, has a looser 
flower head, which is somewhat pur- 
ple-tinted, and branches and leaves 
more or less pubescent. It is native 
over a considerable part of Manitoba. 
The American elder is found spar- 
ingly in the southeastern part of the 
province. 


Sambucus melanocarpa is a black- 
fruited species of British Columbia 
and southwestern Alberta. It is not 
well known in landscape work. 

Elders are notable for their rapid 
shoot growth, the variety of form 
and season of bloom, the range in 
shape and color of foliage and the 
effect produced when loaded with 
their small berries. 





ARIENS TRACTORTILLER. 


An implement to do a complete 
job of fitting the soil in one operation 
after previous plowing is announced 





SITUATION WANTED 


Experienced budder, college graduate 
in horticulture, 24, single, car, wants 
pecan, walnut or other budding with 
nursery for summer season. Write what 
you have and rates offered. 

Lewis C. Walker, Horticulturist, 
Lampasas, Tex. 








NURSERYMAN WANTED 


with $3,000 to $5,000 to invest in nursery 

business. Well established new line of 

nursery stock. Nationally advertised. 

Field work and sales department. Salary. 

Write: H. E. Hafner, 0304 S.W. Vermont 
St., Portland, Ore. 








HELP WANTED 


Established nursery, 35 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, wants reliable nursery salesman who thor- 
oughly understands the business; also with know!l- 
edge of floral designing; middle age, married, 
good personality; meet public. opportunity 
for right man—one that will show an interest in 
his work; no others need apply. Write full par- 
ticulars and references in first letter. aes 
No. 184, care of American Nurseryman 








HELP WANTED 


Ambitious man, age 25 to 30, as work- 
ing foreman to handle mixed growing 
of perennials and greenhouse stock on 
small retail place. Must be familiar 
with landscape work. Address No. 188, 
c/o American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Il. 








FOR SALE 


Landscape-nursery business, colonial house, ga- 
rage, tool sheds, 2 modern hydraulic dump trucks, 
tools and equipment. Located on a main Connec- 
ticut state highway, in a new home development. 
Excellent roadside trade. Business well established. 


Address No. 189, ¢/o American Nurseryman, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








FOR SALE 


Quantity of used Cypress hotbed sash, 
size 3x6 feet, glazed and painted, No. 1 
condition. Priced very reasonably. State 
quantity desired. 

UNITED BAG CO. 
302 Eighth S8t., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Phone 9016 











to the trade under the trade-mark 
Ariens Tractortiller by the Ariens 
Co., Brillion, Wis. The illustration 








| ede 





New Ariens Tractortiller. 


here shows it in use behind a tractor. 
In operation the revolving tines thor- 
oughly mix and aérate the soil, 

that it is evenly mixed and shredded, 
with no large chunks to retard seed 
growth and no plow sole. It does a 
complete operation of harrowing, 
disking, packing and leveling the soil. 
The machine has a cutting width of 
sixty-six inches, eliminating any com- 
pacting from the tractor wheels, 
leaving the soil in a uniformly tilled 
condition throughout. It is drawn by 
a tractor and operated by power 


take-off. 





SECURITY LAW CHANGES. 


While defense problems will post- 
pone any changes in the federal so- 
cial security law by Congress, the 
probable direction of such develop- 
ments is indicated in the recent re- 
port of the social security board, in 
which the following paragraphs 
appear: 

“Federal old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance, the board believes, might 
well bring in most of the major oc- 
cupations still excluded—agricultural 
and domestic work and that in non- 
profit, educational and charitable or- 
ganizations. 

“In unemployment compensation, 
the board also suggests certain ex- 
tensions of coverage as far as pos- 
sible. It also believes that the fed- 
eral unemployment tax, now levied 
on employers of eight or more per- 
sons, might well apply to employers 
of one or more. At the end of the 
fiscal year, twenty-six state laws cov- 
ered smaller concerns, and of these 
eleven covered employers of one or 
more. Such a change in the federal 
tax would have the added advantage 
of bringing employer reporting un- 
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der this system in line with reporting 
under old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance. 

“For consideration as _ possible 
steps toward more nearly adequate 
unemployment protection, the board 
suggests certain changes in state 
laws: (1) To reduce the waiting 
period to one week; (2) to establish 
a minimum benefit of at least $5 a 
week for total unemployment; (3) 
to increase the maximum weekly 
benefit, now fixed at $15 a week in 
most states; (4) to increase the 
weekly benefit rate, which in gen- 
eral does not exceed fifty per cent 
of wages, in contrast to the usual rate 
of sixty-six and two-thirds per cent 
under state workmen's compensation 
laws, and, in particular (5) to in- 
crease the duration of benefits. In 
addition, the board recommends pay- 
ment of benefits for partial unem- 
ployment in the states which now 
have no such provision. This in- 
cludes two of the large industrial 
st and Pennsyl- 
vania.” 








CLASSIFIED ADS 


20 cents per line, 
each insertion 


Let these little liners move 
your stock easily and cheaply. 











Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 





L ~~ oepeuntels bring in the customers. Lists 
Gladwood Gardens, Copemish, Mich. 





Specimen Colorado Blue, White and Norway 
Spruces. No shipping. 


The Evergreen Nurseries, Lowell, Ind. 





PEONIES, IRISES AND HEMEROCALLIS. 
Spring shipments 
Quality stock. Attractive prices. 

Send for large wholesale catalogue, free. 

Cc. F. WASSENBERG, VAN WERT, 0. 
Taxus Media Hatfieldii, potted 3008, L% -in.. : 

Taxus Media Hicksii, potted a, 

Taxus Cusp. Nana, ed 1939, 
Taxus Cuspidata, transplanted 1938. beoceccces 
Viburnum Opulus, 18 to 24 sane s to 5 br.. 

Viburnum Lentago, 18 to 24 
‘othergilla Major, 8 to 12 ies., "oii: -in. pots. ..10¢ 

Van der Voet Nursery, Taunton, Mass. 


NOW SHIPPING 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


Ready to quote on Blueberries, Straw 
berries and Hemerocallis for spring 
shipment. Kindly send us your want 
list for quotations. 


GEO. Ww. HUNTER, Grower 
R. 4, DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


—_ 
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NURSERY 
HAND TRUCK 


Capacity — 500 Ibs. 


s2gs° 


f. o. b. Kansas City 


5% discount for 
cash with order. 


THE GARDEN SHOP 


4819 Mission Rd. 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 























METHYL BROMIDE 


An Effective Fumigant for Nursery 
and Greenhouse Plants 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York + Chicago «+ St. Louis 


Working with you for America 





CLARK GARDNER 
NURSERIES 


Osage, Iowa 
Originators of patented SEMI-POT- 
TED PLANT AND BULB PACKAGE 
for over-counter trade. Has WATER- 
ING TUBE and other unique features. 



























ae 
) S with HAUCK / 

- FLAME GUN - 
2000° F. controlled heat quickly, easily destroys weeds (seeds 
and all), poison ivy, crab grass, insects, etc. Keeps drive- 
ways, fences, irrigation ditches, orchards, etc., clean. Hun- 
dred home and farm uses. Burns kerosene. Inexpensive 
—safe—easy to use. 10 day crial. 7 popular priced 
models. Write today for free catalog and prices. 
£ HAUCK MFG. CO. 

144 Tenth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








NEW PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


of Plant Names and Botanical Terms 
64 pages, 3000 names, 25e per copy 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 











CHERRY ROOT GRAFTING 
EVADES LEAF SPOT. 


In seeking to combat the destruc- 
tive leaf spot disease of cherry nurs- 
eries, investigators of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
have been able to kill two birds with 
one stone. By propagating cherry 
trees by piece root grafting, instead 
of the usual method of budding, they 
have eliminated a season of costly 
spraying in the nursery and at the 
same time obtained greater winter 
protection for the tender root, as the 
graft union itself is about three inches 
underground. 

In piece root grafting a scion or 
piece of stem of the desired variety 
is grafted onto a piece of seedling 
root three or four inches long. In 
bud grafting, a bud of the desired 
variety is inserted into the seedling 
stem after it has grown in the nursery 
for one season, during which the 
foliage is exposed to attacks of leaf 
spot. Because of ravages of the leaf 
spot disease, most nurserymen have 
considered it inadvisable to use, in 
their bud grafting of cherry trees, the 
Mazzard cherry stock used in the de- 
partment experiments. 

Discouraged in their attempts to 
secure satisfactory control of the leaf 
spot disease in the nursery without 
numerous costly spray applications, 
the investigators—E. A. Siegler and 
J. J. Bowman, of the bureau of plant 
industry—turned to the method of 
propagating cherries by piece root 
grafting. This method has long been 
employed for apples and, in fact, was 
used for cherries over forty years ago. 
At that time it was abandoned by the 
relatively few nurserymen who tried 
it because of poor stands. Results now 
indicate that with careful handling it 
is possible to get satisfactory stands 
with piece root grafting, although 
several more years will be required to 
test this method in commercial prac- 
tice. 





FOR garden features, such as arti- 
ficial brooks, waterfalls and fountains, 
an eastern manufacturer of midget 
model centrifugal pumps is introduc- 
ing one weighing six pounds and 
pumping seven gallons per minute, 
operated by a 1/20-horsepower elec- 
tric motor, with nozzles threaded for 
hose coupling. Its maximum pressure 
is twenty pounds per square inch and 
maximum volume is seven gallons per 
minute. 
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Insure Against 


LABOR SHORTAGE 


Protect yourself from increasing labor 
shortage by investing in a KEMP Power 
Soil Shredder. 

The KEMP cuts your compost mixing 
time and labor from 50% to 75%- 
quickly paying for itself. 


You will get a richer, more evenly 
shredded and mixed compost, in one 
operation, to just the texture you desire 
There's no fertilizer waste and you will 


grow sturdier, 
more fruitful , 
plants — for 
greater profits. 

There’s a 
KEMP to meet 
your needs. Four 
models of 2 to 16 
cu. yds. per hour 
capacity priced 
from $98.00. 

Send in coupon 
today! 


KEMP Power SOIL SHREDDERS 


-———- CUT AND SEND =~" 
KEMP MFG. CO., Dept. AN-512, 
1919 Peach St., Erie, Pennsylvania 
Please forward the complete story on 
the KEMP Power Soil Shredder. 


NEMO ccccccccccccescccccsssseveceeese 
Firm NQMe@ .ncccccccccccccccccccecces 
AGATOBB .ccccccccccccccccecsscsscsecsecs 
COEF cccccocccccesececes BUA0O. cccceccess 














Squares for B&B 


“COTTONETTE” and also 
“HOLLANDIA” Burlap 


in stock —all sizes 


“NAMSCO” 
Scotch Peat Moss 








PRODUCT OF 
SCOTLAND 








“TROPIK” Fibre Mats 


Write for prices 


New Amsterdam Import & Supply Co., inc. 


122 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 








Ahi 


GRAVELY 


ARDEN TRACTOR &é 


POWER MOWER 





Write for 
facts. 
GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 185 
Dunbar, W. Va. 











for 
Goes in narrow rows... 
Has Power. 


i 












BALED CEDAR SHINGLE TOW 


Carload Shipments 
Buy Direct from Producers 


Connor Lumber & Land Co. 


Laona, Wisconsin 
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SUPPLIES 
<> — TOOLS 





ee 
FOR Tree Surgeons 
Landscape Men 


Nurserymen - Growers 
Send today for a free copy of the 


—~ BLUE BOOK — 


The most descriptive and complete 
catalogue listing the largest and most 
select stock available. 


AMERICAN 


FLORIST SUPPLY 
CHICAGO 





-.- 1335 
W. Randolph St. 








SAVE 
Money 


SAVE 
Time 


SAVE 
Twine 


with FELINS ELECTRIC TYER 


An ever paying investment 





NEW ELECTRIC 


FELINS 
Milwaukee 











OW MORE, BET 
VEGETABLES, FLOW 


| LEp 








Seen 7, Once over with ROTOTILLER 
Ox. ~ repares ground for plant- 
g. Fast rotatingtines plow, 

disc, harrow,smooth—all in one operation. Makes 
to 3 acres unexcelled deep seed bed in 8 hours. 
Breaks hard sod. Most efficient for cultivating; 
used by leading growers. Engineered to highest 
automotive standards for yearsof hard work; easy 
to handle; fully guaranteed. 1to1l0h.p. $232 up. 
Write for FREE 44-page catalog. 
ROTOTILLER, INC., TROY, N. Y., DEPT.N 





profit with ROTOTILLER 





ANDERSON = 86Blades sharp on both edges— 
OPtN cuts forward and backward. 
HOE 4” Open Hoe $1.00 
6” Open Hoe 1.20 
8” Open Hoe 1.35 


10” Open Hoe 1.50 
If not handled by your dealer, 
send Money Order to 


ANDERSON OPEN HOE CO. 


215 Orcas St., Seattle 
We pay the postage in U.S.A. 


| sarees American Nurseryman "Suse | 











CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery, East Box- 
ford, Mass.—Retail catalogue of nursery 
stock, including many rarer items, also 
lists of plants for special environments, 64 
pages and cover, 5x8 inches. 

Paul J. Howard's California Flowerland, 
Los Angeles, Cal.—Retail planting list 
offers flowering plants, roses, nursery stock 
and seeds, illustrated, partly in color, 52 
pages and cover, 8'44x11 inches. 

Edgar L. Kline, Lake Grove, Ore.— 
Wholesale price list of lily and miscel- 
laneous bulbs, 4 pages, circular form, 5x9 
inches. 

E. D. Robinson, Wallingford, Conn.— 


Wholesale price list, handled as sales agent 


for several eastern nurseries, 8 pages, 
5\4x8VYy inches. 
Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan.— 


Wholesale price list, dated April 24, of 
nursery stock in storage, 6 mimeographed 
pages, 84x14 inches. 

Lake’s Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenan- 
doah, Ia.—Wholesale bulletin No. 3, 
dated April 28, offers complete line of 
nursery stock, 48 pages and cover, 6x9 
inches. 

Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, 
Ia.—Wholesale bulletin for May of gen- 
eral assortment of nursery stock, 32 pages, 
6x9 inches. 





COULD YOU FILL IT? 


Some crossword puzzles are child’s 
play compared to occasional orders 
that reach nurserymen. An example 
is the following letter which came 
into the office of the Bay State Nurs- 
eries, North Abington, Mass., last 
month and incidentally, says Luke C. 
May, was filled to the customer's 
satisfaction: 


I have order 8 rambles witch you have 
got the names there. I'm short of 4 trees, 
that which you havent got. Send me (2) 
3 to 4 feet and (2) 18 to 24 inches. Any- 
thing that dont run over the amount that 
I will pay for. I must have these four 
to complete the job. Don’t send anything 
except red ceder I don't want them any 
more. 





C. E. PERKINS & CO., West 
Hartford, Conn., have leased a build- 
ing in the former New Departure 
establishment at Elmwood. The build- 
ing contains about 1,000 square feet 
of space and will be used for storage 
and a suboffice. 


E. C. MORAN, Medora, N. D., 
reports the largest volume of business 
he has ever done in collecting forest 
tree seeds and native plants, and says 
indications are favorable for the con- 
tinuance of this good fortune. He 
expects to open a branch collection 
station in Alberta, Canada, this sea- 
son and he will make a personal trip 
through the subarctic bush country 
of Canada during the summer to 
search for new plant materials for 
the trade. 
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for Nurserymen 
Book A. iilustrates in full color 


235 standard nursery items, brief 
description, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 65¢ each. 


Book B. Condensed edition, 120 
items illustrated in full color. Price 
in small lots, 30c each. 
Descriptive Nursery 
Catalogue 

Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
15c¢ each in small lots. 





Will send sample copy of each on re- 
ceipt of $1.00. Cash with order. 


Made to Order 


Catalogues, Folders, etc., with illustra- 
tions in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 











Domestic 


PEAT MOSS 
For All 
POULTRY and AGRICULTURAL 
REQUIREMENTS 
TARDIF DOMESTIC 


PEAT SALES CO. 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 


IENS-Tiller 


The American 


ics ‘8 TILLAGE COMBINE 
Ok 4s S MODELS event Neep 


ay ARIENS CO. 
- Box 710 Brillion, Wis. 






















Nursery Spades, Knives and Pruning 
Shears, Budding and Grafting Supplies, 
Tree Surgery and Lawn Equipment. 
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SPECIAL INVENTORY SALE! 


BAILEY’S STANDARD 
CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE 


Special Price: 812.50 
| LAST CALL! This offer will not appear again. 











Everyone interested in horticulture has wanted to own a set of that monumental work, 
BAILEY’S STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE. Originally pub- 
lished in six volumes at $40.00, it was later reissued in three volumes at $25.00. In its last 
reprinting it sells at $15.00. Many hundreds of sets have been sold to florists, seedsmen 
and nurserymen. 


Because of an advantageous purchase from the publishers, The 

Florists’ Review offers 100 sets at the special price of $12.50. 

When these are gone, the regular price of $15.00 will prevail. 
Send your order immediately. 


BAILEY’S STANDARD CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE is a veritable mine of infor- 
mation on horticultural crops, having a total of 3,639 pages, with 4,176 illustrations. It gives botanical 
descriptions of common and uncommon plants in cultivation, with articles on their propagation and 
growing. In addition, there are many practical articles covering different phases of horticulture. Keys 
for identification, a finding list of common names, a glossary of nearly 3,000 botanical words and 
phrases, a synopsis of the plant kingdom, bibliography, biographies and index make this work extraor- 
dinarily practical and useful. As a means of identifying plants, as a reference work in botany, as a help 
in propagation and growing, as a guide to varieties, Bailey's Cyclopedia of Horticulture is the first and 
last place to go to answer 98 per cent of all your questions. It identifies and describes 27,000 species 
and varieties of plants in the United States and Canada. 


By placing your order now, you can get this great work for the lowest price ever offered. 


FLORISTS’ REVIEW, A. N. | 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. | 
Send me one set of BAILEY’S CYCLOPEDIA OF HORTICULTURE, | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


SAVE 
$2.50 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
. | for which I enclose payment of $12.50. 
by ordering | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


at once! OLGA AES ey Be, NA 
EO LOE LTO LEON eS ERO LE LOLI RII AE l 
Use this 
convenient coupon => OIE csisccsiseteecceainlbaenieigpipliteliaboniialabiianapliaaeainaail State | 
1 
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mae em ~HORMODIN POWDER No. 2 

For oropagating many woody and semi- 

Know Why There Are [iain ! 
HORMODIN POWDER No. 3 


For propagating many evergreens and dor- 
mant leafless cuttings. 


THE TREATMENT 


The treatment is simple. Moistened stems 


are dipped into Hormodin Powder, then 
placed in the usual propagating medium 
THE COST 
7 0 W D E R S The cost is small. For example: the one 
pound tin of Hormodin Powder No. 1 (the 
general-purpose powder) costs only $3.00 


It is estimated that each ounce will treat 
about 2500 cuttings of average size, 





Experienced florists who propagate 


everything from chrysanthemums to THE RESULTS 


evergreens, realize that no single-strength 
root-inducing powder can propagate effi- 
ciently over so broad a range. That is why 
Hormodin Powder has been developed 
in three strengths to parallel the range 
of hormones in nature: 


HORMODIN POWDER No. 1 


The general-purpose powder— designed to 
root carnations, roses, and many other 
house, garden, and greenhouse plants. 


H ERE’S HOW TO Be sure to ask your dealer for the 
SAVE HORMODIN POWDERS 


0 N G RA FTI N G Cc 0 S TS Best suited for your purpose Booklet on request 


MERCK & CO. Inc. . Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. ,* 
New York + Philadelphia + St. Louis * In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 











Goodrich Rubber Budding Strips 
save you the time and labor of re- 
moving binding after buds have 
knit. They exert an even pressure— 


thus reducing the hazard of having WEEVIL 4 Af 
buds cut or injured during growth. 

Goodrich Suips hold the ph « ta G O -W E S T BAIT l &d 
a ee <li @ WEEVILS THAT ATTACK TAXUS, ORNAMENTALS 


needed they simply fall away leav- 


ing the bud free to expand and grow STRAWBERRY PLANTS, VEGETABLES, ETC. 
co @ CUTWORMS, EARWIGS, SOW BUGS, SNAILS, SLUGS 


They are scientifically compound- 
ed to deteriorate in a predetermined = GO-WEST -patented bait is extremely attractive 
time—dependent upon climatic con- to insects. Remains in moist edible condition and 
ditions. They can be applied easier retains killing properties for many days after appli- 
and faster than old - fashioned 
methods. No knots to tie—three or 
four times around, then a snap tie 
and the bud is bound securely. No 
time or labor is required in prepar- 
ing them for use. 

Give your stock better protection, 
save time and money with this bet- 
ter binding. Write today for FREE 
SAMPLES and list of prices. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Sundries 
Division, 1247 S. High St., Akron, O. 



















cation. 


CO: west | REPORTS OF 90-95% KILL 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, Nurse-ymen, Green- 
WEEVIL BA house Men, Truck Gardeners and Tree Experts use and 
ne recommend GO-WEST because they have found it 
\ safe, sure and easy to use. 
ECONOMICAL — MOISTURE DOES NOT 
DESTROY EFFECTIVENESS 
Broadcast about 100 Ibs. to the acre. One baiting 
generally sufficient. 
RESERVE REQUIREMENTS NOW! 
Available in 10-lb. and 50-Ib. sizes 


Inquire From 
SOLD AND USED 

AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
San tr YEARS 3415 Milton Ave., Columbus, Ohio 























Goodrieh 
Rubber SPECIMEN NURSERY STOCK 


Shade Trees, Flowering Trees and Evergreens 
In Larger Sizes — Send for Wholesale List. 


LEWIS NURSERIES, Ine. Roslyn, L. I., N. Y. 





BUDDING STRIPS 





ee 














